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PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE 

PROLOGUE 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attainment  of 
extreme  old  age  is  desirable  or  not.  If 
attended  by  ill-health,  mental  or  corporeal 
debility,  the  loss  of  any  of  the  senses,  mis- 
fortune, poverty  or  sorrow,  it  is  certainly 
not  desirable.  Even  when  riches  abound, 
the  power  of  enjoying  what  wealth  can  pro- 
cure is  often  wanting  to  an  old  man,  and  he 
feels  that  his  heirs  regard  him  as  rather 
unreasonable  living  so  long  and  keeping 
them  out  of  what  they  feel  are  their  rights. 
Then  the  friends  and  companions  of  his 
youth  and  prime  are  departed ; and  an  old 
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man  can  hardly  expect  to  make  new  friends. 
He  does  not  care  to  associate  with  old 
people,  and  young  people  are  not  fond  of 
associating  with  him.  “ Honour,  love,  obe- 
dience, troops  of  friends,”  which  Macbeth 
says  should  accompany  old  age,  “ he  must 
not  look  to  have,”  though  he  may  not  have 
done  anything,  like  the  Scottish  usurper,  to 
deserve  their  loss.  Young  people,  whom 
he  would  like  to  associate  with,  do  not  care 
for  the  companionship  of  an  old  man — 
possibly  because  they  fear  he  might  inflict 
on  them  some  unwelcome  good  advice, 
which  they  must  despise  if  they  hold,  with 
the  cynical  Rochefoucauld,  that  “ les  vieil- 
lards  aiment  a donner  de  bons  preceptes, 
pour  se  consoler  de  n’etre  plus  en  etat  de 
donner  de  mauvais  exemples.”  There  may 
be  some  young  men  who,  according  to 
Cicero,  “ take  pleasure  in  the  lessons  of  the 
old,  by  which  they  are  led  to  the  pursuit  of 
virtue,”  but  I have  never  met  with  these 
amiable  youths,  and  probably  the  race  is 
extinct  in  these  degenerate  modern  times. 
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Old  men  naturally  think  that  young  men 
should  listen  deferentially  to  them  when 
they  give  advice — as  they  are  fond  of  doing 
unasked — on  subjects  within  the  range  of 
their  experience,  which  they  are  inclined  to 
think  must  be  valuable.  But  young  men 
may  not  value  the  advice  or  opinions  of  the 
old  so  highly  as  the  latter  do.  Young  men 
remember  that  their  aged  friends  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  an  unscientific  age,  before 
steamships  were  built,  before  gas  and  elec- 
tricity were  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
before  railroads  and  locomotives  were  in- 
vented, before  photography  was  practised, 
before  lucifer  matches  were  thought  of. 
Whereas  the  men  of  to-day  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  a scientific  age,  so  they  must 
possess  more  knowledge  and  wisdom  than 
their  seniors,  and  are  therefore  more  fit  to 
give  than  receive  advice.  So  they  naturally 
resent  the  assumption  of  superiority  by 
those  whom  they  regard  as  belonging  to 
the  dark  ages. 

Thus  an  old  man  leads  a rather  solitary 
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existence.  He  is  often  disposed  to  say  with 
Moore’s  melancholy  muser: — 

“ I feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed  ! ” 

His  memories,  too,  are  largely  tinctured 
with  sadness.  The  friends  of  the  older 
generation  to  which  he  belongs  being  gone, 
he  cannot  put  himself  quite  in  touch  with 
the  new  generation ; the  occupations  and 
interests  of  his  vigorous  life  are  no  longer 
with  him,  and  if  he  have  failed  to  find  some 
efficient  substitute  for  them,  he  realizes  in 
his  own  person  the  satirical  description  of 
a "gentleman,”  namely,  “ a man  who  has  no 
business  in  the  world,”  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  sometimes  longs  to  be 
out  of  it.  Without  friends  and  without 
occupation,  he  experiences  the  most  depres- 
sing and  intolerable  of  mental  states,  ennui, 
and  his  lot,  like  the  policeman’s,  is  not  a 
happy  one.  So,  with  few  exceptions,  old 
age  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  desired. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  times 
have  achieved  their  greatness  and  left  names 
of  undying  fame  without  growing  old. 
Shakespeare  died  at  fifty-two,  Burns  at 
thirty-seven,  Byron  at  thirty-six,  Pitt  at 
forty-seven,  Napoleon  at  fifty-two,  Caesar 
at  fifty-six,  Cicero,  who  wrote  the  most 
charming  book  on  old  age,  only  lived  to  be 
sixty-four,  so  he  had  no  experience  of  the 
state  he  so  well  describes.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  deeds  have  been  performed  by 
old  men.  Agamemnon,  as  Homer  tells  us, 
said  that  if  he  had  ten  such  councillors  as 
old  Nestor — who  had  ruled  over  three  gene- 
rations of  men,  so  must  have  been  more 
than  ninety  years  old — he  would  soon  sack 
Troy.  Sophocles  wrote  tragedies  up  to  the 
period  of  extreme  old  age  ; and,  in  our  own 
time,  Marshal  Radetsky  gained  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Novara  when  he  was  eighty- 
three,  and  Palmerston  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  state  as  prime  minister  with  undi- 
minished energy  and  vivacity  till  he  was 
eighty-one.  But  men  of  genius  and  renown 
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have  been  known  to  lose  their  faculties 
when  they  grow  old,  like  Swift,  who  became 
a drivelling  idiot  in  his  old  age.  With  the 
dread  of  such  a catastrophe  overtaking  them, 
most  men  would  prefer  to  quit  the  world 
while  still  in  possession  of  the  faculties 
which  gave  them  the  chief  or  only  joy  of 
their  life. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  risk  they  run  of  loss 
of  friends  and  the  decline  of  mental  and 
bodily  powers,  the  love  of  life  is  so  strong 
in  most  persons  that  they  earnestly  desire 
to  attain  to  old  age.  Some  there  are  who 
think  death  the  direst  of  misfortunes,  and 
to  be  avoided  at  whatever  cost.  They 
would  say  with  Claudio  : — 

“ The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.” 

That  was  the  feeling  of  a young  man  con- 
demned to  die  in  the  heyday  of  healthy  life, 
capable  of  many  years  of  enjoyment;  but  I 
expect  few  old  men  would  wish  their  lives 
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prolonged  under  such  miserable  conditions. 
Unless  its  prolongation  can  be  accompanied 
by  the  retention  of  the  faculties  and  func- 
tions that  render  life  pleasant,  no  sensible 
person  would  care  to  live.  My  object  in 
this  work  is  to  show  how  the  faculties  and 
essential  functions  of  the  body  can  best  be 
preserved,  so  as  to  make  life,  even  in  its 
most  advanced  stages,  worth  living.  Non 
est  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita. 

Senates  were  originally,  no  doubt,  com 
posed  of  the  older  men  of  the  communit}', 
the  word  being  derived  from  senex.  Old 
men  were  formerly  held  to  be  entitled  to 
honour  and  respect  in  virtue  of  their  age ; 
but  in  the  present  time  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  being  old  does  not  ensure  him  respect. 
Unless  he  have  some  superior  qualities  of 
mind,  or  some  conspicuous  claim  to  useful- 
ness, or  often,  alas  ! be  merely  the  possessor  , 
of  enormous  wealth,  acquired  no  matter 
how,  his  mere  age  will  seldom  procure 
him  honour  or  respect.  Those  who  have 
won  distinction  in  works  of  science,  art, 
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literature,  or  philanthropy  have  usually 
commenced  before  attaining  old  age.  If  they 
have  earned  a reputation  in  such  subjects, 
they  are  likely  to  retain  their  honours  in 
old  age,  though  their  working  powers  have 
not  permitted  them  to  continue  their  useful 
or  benevolent  occupations.  But  a happy 
old  age  is  attained  by  many  without  their 
having  done  anything  to  entitle  them  to 
special  respect.  Good  health,  strength, 
activity,  friends,  loving  relations,  and  a 
mens  conscia  recti , are  surer  passports  to 
happy  old  age  than  fame  acquired  by 
proficiency  in  scientific,  artistic,  literary  or 
benevolent  works  ; and  the  number  of  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  obscurity  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  of  those  who  have 
attained  the  giddy  heights  of  fame,  which 
are  not  always  the  post  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. 

Bacon,  in  his  great  work,  “ On  the  Dignity 
and  Advancement  of  Learning,”  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Book 
IV.  to  medicine,  which  he  divides  into  three 
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parts:  ist,  The  preservation  of  health; 

2nd,  The  cure  of  diseases;  and,  3rd,  The 
prolongation  of  life.  As  regards  the  last  he 
says,  “We  make  the  third  part  of  medicine 
regard  the  prolongation  of  life ; this  is  a 
new  part,  and  deficient,  though  the  most 
noble  of  all ; for  if  it  may  be  supplied, 
medicine  will  not  then  be  wholly  versed  in 
sordid  cures,  nor  physicians  be  honoured 
only  for  necessity,  but  as  dispensers  of  the 
greatest  earthly  happiness  that  could  well 
be  conferred  on  mortals.” 

If  the  physicians  of  Bacon’s  time  neglected 
to  write  treatises  on  the  art  of  prolonging 
life,  those  of  the  present  day  cannot  be 
charged  with  a similar  neglect,  for  many 
books  on  the  means  of  attaining  long  life 
have  been  published,  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  contribute 
another  to  the  already  not  inconsiderable 
list  of  works  on  this  subject.  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  found  that  I have  considered  the 
matter  from  a somewhat  different  stand- 
point, and  the  experience  of  an  octogenarian 
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physician,  still  engaged  in  practice,  may  not 
be  without  a certain  value,  though  perhaps 
the  fact  of  my  belonging  to  the  medical 
profession  may  not  be  considered  a recom- 
mendation, as  the  medical  is  the  shortest 
lived  of  all  the  learned  professions.  A pro- 
minent writer  on  the  subject  of  old  age, 
who  insisted  that  the  normal  duration  of 
life  was  a hundred  years,  which  it  was 
within  the  power  of  most  men  to  attain, 
died  a short  while  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  His  teaching  of  the  best  method  of 
attaining  the  century  of  life  would  have 
been  more  impressive  had  he  waited  till  he 
had  reached  the  hundred  years,  so  that  he 
might  have  been  able  to  show  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  it  could  be  done. 

Bacon  says  that  the  prolongation  of  life 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  this  is 
to  a certain  extent  true,  for  long  life  is  not 
incompatible  with  bad  health  and  with 
many  diseases,  but  in  that  case  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  “the  greatest  earthly 
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happiness  that  could  well  be  conferred  on 
mortals.”  Life  without  health  is  not  worth 
living — is,  indeed,  a prolonged  misery;  and 
any  one  who  should  discover  a means  of 
extending  the  duration  of  life  without  the 
accompaniment  of  health  would  certainly 
not  be  entitled  to  be  reckoned  a benefactor 
of  his  fellow  men.  I shall  not,  therefore, 
keep  distinct,  as  Bacon  proposed,  the  pro- 
longation of  life  and  the  preservation  of 
health,  as,  in  truth,  the  maintenance  of  health 
is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  increasing 
the  duration  of  life  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
The  cure  of  diseases,  Bacon’s  second  object 
of  medicine,  is  also  indirectly  a means  of 
prolonging  life,  but  with  that  I am  not  at 
present  concerned  ; rather  do  I write  for 
the  healthy,  to  show  them  how  they  may 
remain  so,  and  thereby  attain  to  a pleasant, 
because  a healthy,  old  age. 

In  saying  I write  for  the  healthy,  I do 
not  mean  the  absolutely  healthy,  for  there 
are  few  who  could  claim  this  title.  Almost 
all  have  some  weakness,  some  abnormal 
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susceptibility  to  noxious  influences,  some 
hereditary  taint,  some  delicacy  left  by 
ancient  disease  or  accident,  some  dormant 
tendency  to  disease,  who  are  yet  in  apparent 
robust  health,  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
functions  and  faculties,  save,  perhaps,  those 
which  naturally  decline  with  advancing 
years,  and  are  generally  only  perfect  in 
youth  and  prime.  Sight  may  be  impaired, 
necessitating  the  artificial  aid  of  spectacles, 
hearing  dulled,  teeth  gone,  rendering  the 
dentist’s  art  indispensable,  memory  more 
or  less  weakened,  physical  love  impaired 
or  extinct,  and  yet  the  subject  of  some  or  all 
of  these  infirmities  may  be  well  and  active, 
though  not  capable  of  doing  all  he  could 
when  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood. 

When  a man  has  attained  to  an  age  when 
he  considers  himself,  or  is  thought  by 
others,  entitled  to  retire  from  the  active 
exercise  of  his  business  or  profession,  and 
has  acquired  a competence,  or  been  pen- 
sioned off  by  his  employers,  or  by  the  rules 
of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs ; his 
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occupation  being  gone,  and  the  stimulus 
of  necessity  no  longer  requiring  him  to 
work,  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  habits  of  laziness 
and  self-indulgence.  The  ease  and  rest 
which  in  his  hard-working  days  he  pro- 
bably looked  forward  to  with  pleasant 
anticipation,  he  generally  soon  discovers  to 
be  a great  disappointment.  Life  without 
work  he  finds  is  not  so  agreeable  as  he 
expected.  If  he  has  not  ability  to  create 
for  himself  some  employment  adapted  to 
his  diminished  faculties  that  shall  interest 
his  mind,  and  keep  his  muscles  flexible  and 
his  circulation  active,  he  very  often  sinks 
into  a state  of  mental  and  bodily  imbecility; 
he  grows  irritable,  discontented,  perhaps 
misanthropic  or  hypochondriacal,  and  may 
die  of  sheer  ennui  and  boredom. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion,  and  to  help  those  whose  facul- 
ties are  still  active,  though  somewhat  en- 
feebled by  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  from 
falling  a prey  to  the  demon  of  ennui,  in 
consequence  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  rest 
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and  relaxation  are  what  old  age  requires  to 
make  and  keep  it  pleasant,  that  I have 
endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to 
indicate  how  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
aged  may  still  preserve  an  adequate  amount 
of  the  vigour  which  attended  them  before 
“ their  way  of  life  fell  into  the  sear,  the 
yellow  leaf.” 

When  we  talk  of  the  prolongation  of  life 
we  mean,  of  course,  its  extensionTowards  or 
up  to  the  normal  limit.  What  this  normal 
limit  of  human  life  is  can  hardly  be 
positively  fixed.  In  the  often  quoted  pas- 
sage in  Psalm  xc.  the  author,  said  to  be 
Moses,  apparently  fixes  it  at  threescore 
and  ten,  or,  if  we  are  exceptionally  strong, 
fourscore,  though  he  himself,  as  we  are  told, 
lived  to  a hundred  and  twenty,  with  un- 
dimmed eyes  and  unabated  strength.  But 
human  longevity  seems  to  have  increased 
considerably  in  modern  times,  if  not  up 
to  a hundred  and  twenty,  yet  somewhat 
beyond  the  fourscore  limit  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver’s  allowance  to  his  fellow  men.  It 
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is  no  great  rarity  to  hear  of  persons  living 
to  ninety  or  even  a hundred  and  upwards. 
The  renowned  professor  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris,  Dr.  Metchnikoff,  promises 
to  rejuvenate  all  our  organs  by  his 
wonderful  serums,  and  thus  keep  us  alive 
to  the  normal  age  of  man,  which  is,  he  says, 
ten  times  the  length  of  time  he  takes  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  which,  he  says,  is  twenty- 
five  years;  so  the  normal  age,  being  ten 
times  that,  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  I think  it  would  be  prudent  to  wait 
and  see  if  his  serum  injections  produce 
this  promised  extension  of  life  before  sub- 
mitting to  his  treatment.  Till  that  happy 
time  arrives  we  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
hundred  years  as  the  normal  limit  of  man’s 
life,  and  anything  beyond  that  as  pheno- 
menal. Of  course  few  attain  that  limit, 
but  some  do , pace  Mr.  Thoms,  who  doubted 
that  any  did. 

When  does  old  age  commence  ? If  a man 
is  just  as  old  as  he  feels,  as  is  often  said, 
then,  as  the  age  at  which  a man  feels  old 
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is  a very  variable  period,  by  this  test  the 
commencement  of  old  age  is  very  indefinite. 

In  Shakespeare’s  time  old  age  must  have 
commenced  early,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
second  sonnet,  addressed,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, to  a man  : — 

“ When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty’s  field, 

Thy  youth’s  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 

Will  be  a tattered  weed,  of  small  worth  held.” 

A man  of  forty  is  nowadays  generally 
held  to  be  in  his  prime,  and  thinks  himself 
so.  Shakespeare  probably  wrote  this  sonnet 
when  he  was  about  twenty;  as  he  grew 
older,  his  views  regarding  old  age  would 
naturally  alter. 

The  age  entitling  to  the  old-age  pension 
which  a paternal  government  contemplates 
bestowing  on  the  deserving  poor,  is  usually 
fixed  at  sixty-five  years.  Office-holders 
are  generally  superannuated  at  sixty; 
volunteers  are  put  on  the  retired  list  at 
sixty.  But  some  men,  and  women  too,  are 
as  youthful  at  seventy  as  others  are  at  forty. 
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Again,  inherent  delicacy,  serious  diseases, 
excessive  labour,  care,  anxiety  and  many 
other  depressing  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions may  cause  premature  senility.  So  we 
cannot  fix  on  any  period  for  the  commence- 
ment of  old  age.  We  might  be  content 
with  an  average,  and  say  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  ordinary  or  average  health,  old 
age  may  be  considered  to  begin  about 
seventy;  that  is  to  say,  at  that  age  a man 
will  begin  to  feel  some  .diminution  of  his 
working  power,  some  loss  of  functional 
activity.  The  grand  climacteric  of  man’s  life 
is  said  to  be  sixty-three — the  critical  or 
mystical  nine  and  seven  multiplied  together. 
And  this,  though  sometimes,  by  no  means 
often,  marks  the  commencement  of  old  age. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  safest  to  regard 
seventy  as  the  beginning  of  old  age. 

Eighty  years  must  be  considered  as  pretty 
far  advanced  in  old  age.  In  fact,  a man  of 
eighty  is  generally  regarded  as  a very  old 
man,  and  is  expected  and  expects  himself  to 
be  very  near  the  time  when  he  must 
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“ shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.”  Though  he 
may  not  feel  very  old,  and  may  think 
himself  quite  as  fit  as  ever  he  was  to 
conduct  a business,  lead  an  army,  cut 
for  stone,  or  take  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  he  is  painfully  aware  that  others  do 
not  estimate  his  powers  so  highly,  think  it 
is  high  time  he  retired  from  affairs,  and 
rather  resent  his  continued  presence  among 
his  juniors.  But  as  an  old  man  is  seldom  so 
obliging  as  to  depart  this  life  when  others 
think  he  has  lived  long  enough,  he 
naturally  wishes  his  declining  years  may  be 
pleasantly  spent.  This  he  can  best  do  by 
adopting  measures  to  maintain  some  of  the 
vigour  of  manhood  and  engaging  in  some 
work  that  shall  keep  his  mind  interested. 
In  the  following  pages  I have  hinted  at 
some  of  the  means  by  which  his  body  may 
be  kept  alert.  As  regards  occupation  for 
his  mind,  that  must  depend  on  his  tastes  and 
inclinations.  Literature  is  the  great  solace  of 
many,  studies  of  various  kinds  of  some,  music 
of  others.  Socrates,  in  his  old  age,  took  to 
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learning  to  play  on  the  lyre.  But  music  is 
not  universally  liked.  Some  think,  with 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  that  it  is  a " social 
calamity.”  Many  deem  it  "an  expensive 
way  of  making  a noise.”  A Cambridge 
wrangler,  taken  to  the  opera  by  a friend, 
said:  "It  is  all  very  fine;  but  what  does 
it  prove?”  Except  to  those  who  possess 
a scientific  knowledge  of  music,  it  is  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  what  sugarplums  are  to 
the  sense  of  taste,  very  pleasant  if  not 
in  excess.  Some  old  men,  like  Cato,  find 
pleasure  in  learning  a new  language ; and 
we  can  easily  believe  that  the  old  lady  who 
took  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  in  order  to  be 
able,  when  she  got  to  heaven,  to  converse 
with  her  Saviour  in  His  native  tongue,  as 
she  said,  found  great  contentment  in  that 
occupation.  Geology,  geography,  botany, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  have,  as  I know,  been 
cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success  by 
many  old  people.  An  aged  sportsman 
tells  me  he  has  now  as  much  pleasure  in 
capturing  a purple  emperor,  a Camberwell 
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beauty,  or  a swallow-tailed  butterfly,  as  he 
had  formerly  in  shooting  a 12,  13  or  14  point 
red  deer.  Games  of  skill  like  billiards, 
chess,  and  cards  have  afforded  agree- 
able recreation  to  many  old  people.  Said 
Talleyrand  to  a young  friend  who  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  play  whist : “ What 
a miserable  old  age  you  are  preparing  for 
yourself!”  and  no  doubt  some  recreations 
of  these  kinds  serve  to  while  away  an  hour 
or  two  agreeably. 

In  spite  of  its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages, 
there  are  many  who  wish  to  attain  to  old 
age.  The  Psalmist’s  limit  of  fourscore,  with- 
out the  labour  and  sorrow  he  attaches  to  it, 
would  seem  in  anticipation  to  be  an  adequate 
limit  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  and  a 
physician  who  has  surpassed  this  limit,  while 
still  enjoying  a fair  amount  of  health  and 
activity,  may  be  considered  capable  of  in- 
structing others  how  they  also  may  attain 
the  like  age,  with  a similar  immunity  from 
the  discomforts  and  distresses  that  too 
often  attend  old  age. 
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But  I am  well  aware  that  my  own  mode 
of  life  might  be  quite  unsuited  to  others. 
The  constitution,  the  idiosyncrasies,  the 
temperaments,  the  tastes,  the  inclinations, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  of  men  differ  so 
much,  that  what  might  do  for  one  would  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  another.  So,  although 
a certain  manner  of  living  has  enabled  me 
to  attain  and  exceed  the  fourscore  years 
that  so  many  would  think  was  extreme  old 
age,  with  an  undimmed  eye  and  without 
material  abatement  of  my  natural  force,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  my  mode  of  life  would 
be  suitable  for,  or  could  be  practised  by  all 
or  by  any  considerable  number  of  my  fellow 
men.  I can  only,  from  experience  and 
observation,  indicate  what  things  are  gene- 
rally useful,  and  I may  sometimes  be  able  to 
point  out  what  may  be  suitable  for  special 
cases.  But  health  and  long  life  may  be 
attained  in  many  different  ways.  Some 
even  seem  to  flourish  and  reach  extreme 
old  age  in  conditions  and  modes  of  life  that 
would  be  intolerable  or  even  fatal  to  others. 
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Where  it  can  be  done,  the  best  prospect 
of  attaining  a healthy  and  pleasant  old  age 
is  to  continue,  with  the  modifications 
required  by  the  normal  decrease  of  vigour, 
the  mode  of  life  and  the  occupations  and 
recreations  which  have  given  us  health  and 
pleasure  in  the  past.  Some  are  so  fortu- 
nately situated  that  they  can  do  this.  But 
then  their  work  must  not  have  been  of  a too 
harassing  or  anxious  character ; they  must 
have  enjoyed  sufficient  leisure  for  recreation 
and  amusement ; they  must  have  had  an 
agreeable  environment,  a good  constitution, 
freedom  from  carking  care,  and  a serenity 
of  temper  and  disposition  that  would  enable 
them  to  bear  the  unavoidable  petty  annoy- 
ances of  life  with  equanimity.  They  must 
have  no  appetites  or  propensities  that 
would  impel  them  irresistibly  to  the  in- 
dulgence in  acts  inimical  to  health.  Such 
persons  need  no  instruction  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preserving  health  in  old  age. 
They  have  found  what  exactly  suits  them, 
and  they  have  only  to  continue  in  the  same 
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course  as  far  as  the  inevitable  wear  and 
tear  of  their  bodily  and  mental  powers 
permits  them. 

It  is  chiefly  those  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  have  had  to  abandon  their  accustomed 
business  or  occupation,  who  commence,  as 
it  were,  a new  mode  of  life,  of  which  they 
have  had  no  previous  experience,  whom  I 
have  in  view  in  the  work  I have  undertaken. 

When  forced  to  abandon  the  mode  of  life 
hitherto  pursued,  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to 
relapse  into  idleness,  under  the  idea  that  we 
are  entering  on  a well-merited  period  of 
rest,  which  in  anticipation  seems  so  delight- 
ful. In  practice  it  is  usually  a miserable 
failure.  The  “ requiescat  in  pace ” and  “in 
ccelo  quies"  we  so  often  read  on  the  hatch- 
ments placed  on  the  mansions  of  departed 
relatives  by  mourning  survivors  may  do 
very  well  to  express  a pious  wish  for  some 
indefinite  and  unknown  bliss  in  another 
world,  but  rest— meaning  cessation  from  all 
work — is  in  this  world  simply  intolerable  to 
any  one  who  has  hitherto  led  an  active  life. 
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So  when  a man  is  compelled  to  forego  the 
occupation  or  business  of  his  life,  he  should 
at  once  set  about  finding  some  other 
occupation,  some  pursuit,  some  study,  or 
some  recreation  which  shall  be  sufficiently 
interesting  to  him  to  save  him  from  falling 
into  idleness,  which  is  so  apt  to  lead  him 
into  habits  of  self-indulgence,  with  its  natural 
and  inevitable  consequences,  dyspepsia, 
hypochondriasis,  and  many  other  maladies, 
or  imaginary  maladies,  for  which  he  often 
vainly  seeks  the  advice  of  doctors,  whose 
medicines  cannot  cure,  but  may,  and  often 
do,  make  him  that  most  miserable  of  beings, 
a confirmed  invalid.  “ Is  mihi  demum 
vivere  et  frui  anima  videtur,  qui,  aliquo 
negotio  intentus,  praeclari  facinoris  aut 
artis  bonae  famam  quaerit.”  To  work  in 
order  to  obtain  fame  is  a mistake.  If  the 
work  is  useful  to  others  or  to  one’s  self,  that 
is  enough  to  constitute  it  satisfactory.  Fame 
may  or  may  not  come,  but  fame  should  not 
be  the  object  aimed  at,  but  utility.  Similarly, 
to  make  pleasure  the  object  of  life  is  wrong; 
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if  the  work  is  good  the  pleasure  follows  as 
an  inevitable  consequence.  To  pursue 
pleasure  as  the  main  or  only  object  in  life 
is  a vain  quest.  Says  Burns  : — 

“ But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  ; 

Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 

One  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  said  : “ Life  would 
be  tolerable,  were  it  not  for  its  pleasures.” 
In  recommending  games  it  is  not  prin- 
cipally for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  the 
exercise  they  give  is  the  chief  object;  but 
were  they  not  at  the  same  time  pleasant, 
they  would  not  be  undertaken.  Sedentary 
games,  such  as  cards,  chess,  and  the  like,  do 
not  come  in  the  category  of  healthy  games, 
as  exercise  forms  no  element  in  them.  They 
may  be  pleasant  devices  for  passing  time 
agreeably  when  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
impossible.  When  carried  to  excess  or,  as 
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in  the  case  of  cards,  pursued  for  gambling 
purposes,  they  are  often  destructive  to 
health.  Many  men  of  middle  or  advanced 
age  spend  hours  every  afternoon  at  their 
clubs  in  playing  whist  for  high  stakes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  health  and 
happiness.  Many  zealous  chess  players  die 
young  or  end  their  lives  in  lunatic  asylums. 
Billiards  is  a very  favourite  game  with  old 
people.  The  exercise  is  good,  but  the  im  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  close  rooms  where  this 
game  is  generally  played,  neutralizes  to  a 
great  degree  the  good  effects  of  the 
exercise. 
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ON  EXERCISE 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  persons 
attain  to  a respectable  old  age  without 
taking  much  exercise.  If  their  business  in 
youth  and  mature  age  has  been  of  a seden- 
tary character,  they  naturally  become  lazy 
and  indolent  when  they  grow  old.  Many 
even  who  in  their  youth  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  proficiency  in  athletics, 
when  past  the  prime  of  life  lose  all  desire 
for  even  moderate  exercise. 

The  old  age  of  those  who  do  not  take 
sufficient  exercise  is  attended  by  many  dis- 
agreeables, among  which  obesity,  d}Tspepsia, 
ennui,  irritability  and  melancholia  are  the 
most  frequent.  These  greatly  interfere  with 
the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  old  age,  and 
may  be  obviated  wholly  or  in  great  part  by 
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rational  exercise.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
this  is  the  natural  indolence  that  attends 
advancing  years,  and  the  common  idea  that 
old  age  should  be  a period  of  rest.  When 
we  find  that  our  diminished  strength  will 
no  longer  allow  us  to  indulge  in  the  vigorous 
sports  which  were  our  delight  in  our  youth 
and  in  our  prime,  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
we  should  give  up  all  exercise  that  demands 
any  exertion  beyond  what  may  be  made 
without  fatigue,  such  as  a moderate  walk 
or  ride ; and  our  days  are  mostly  passed  in 
lolling  indolently  in  an  armchair  with  a 
book  or  newspaper  in  our  hand,  and  our 
evenings  are  spent  in  the  same  way,  or  with 
perhaps  an  occasional  rubber  at  whist  or 
the  mild  recreation  of  a game  of  billiards. 
But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  old  man,  because  he 
can  no  longer  indulge  in  the  athletics  of 
his  youth,  cannot  find  some  exercises  suit- 
able to  his  diminished  vigour.  There  are 
many  games  and  recreations  which  do  not 
involve  too  great  expenditure  of  force,  but 
which  are  eminently  fitted  to  keep  the 
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muscles  in  healthful  action,  and  the  cir- 
culation in  full  vigour. 

Fencing  is  an  exercise  which  is  second 
to  none  in  the  rhythmical  play  it  requires 
of  all  the  muscles.  It  is  too  exhausting  an 
exercise  to  be  commenced  late  in  life.  But 
if  a man  has  been  accustomed  to  fence  in  his 
youth  and  keeps  it  up,  he  may  easily  con- 
tinue it  in  moderation  until  a comparatively 
late  period  of  life.  A daily  or  frequent  bout 
with  the  foils,  by  preference  in  the  open 
air,  is  an  ideal  exercise  for  all  periods  of 
life. 

Rowing  is  an  admirable  exercise.  It  com- 
bines the  excellent  hygienic  elements  of  open 
air,  rhythmical  action  of  all  the  muscles, 
rapid  locomotion,  and,  when  practised  on  a 
fine  river,  the  pleasure  that  beautiful  scenery 
affords.  Elderly  gentlemen  and  ladies  will 
not,  of  course,  attempt  to  row  races,  which 
would  be  dangerous,  but  they  will  only 
derive  profit  to  their  health  by  rowing 
moderately.  For  this  purpose  they  do  not 
require  scientific  outriggers  — a light  skiff 
is  the  suitable  boat  for  them  ; and  if  they  do 
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not  care  for  solitary  sculling,  they  may  take 
an  oar  with  a friend  or  two.  A river,  a lake, 
and  the  sea  are  all  equally  well  adapted  for 
this  eminently  healthy  exercise. 

Golf  has  been  called  an  old  man’s  game. 
All  golfers  know  that  it  is  a young  man’s 
game  too.  In  fact,  proficiency  in  it  can 
seldom  be  attained  unless  it  is  commenced 
in  youth  ; and  yet  I have  known  many  who 
have  begun  to  golf  when  well  on  to  middle 
age,  and  have  become  first-rate  golfers. 
But  these  have,  without  exception,  already 
attained  high  rank  in  some  other  game — 
usually  cricket — before  taking  to  golf.  Still, 
men  long  past  their  prime  can  usually, 
with  practice,  acquire  sufficient  skill  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  game ; and  they 
may  go  on  with  it  to  the  remotest  period 
of  life.  Octogenarian  golfers  are  not  un- 
common, and  I have  known  nonagenarians 
who  could  still  play  very  respectably.  Mr. 
Melford,  who  visited  Edinburgh  long  ago, 
writes  : “ I was  shown  one  particular  set  of 
golfers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  turned 
fourscore.”  There  is  no  outdoor  game 
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that  is  so  fascinating,  and  none  that  is 
more  bracing  and  health-giving.  Scot- 
land never  gave  a more  valuable  gift  to 
England  than  this,  her  national  game, 
and  yet,  though  it  was  brought  across 
the  border,  and  planted  in  Blackheath  by 
King  James  when  he  welded  the  two  pre- 
viously hostile  countries  into  one  united 
Great  Britain,  nigh  three  hundred  years  ago, 
England  never  condescended  to  notice  the 
game  until  the  latter  half  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  Now  the  game  has  spread  like 
an  epidemic  over  the  whole  country,  and  is 
even  domiciled  in  many  of  the  continental 
health-resorts  where  Britons  congregate. 
It  has  caught  on  in  all  our  colonies,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  ocean  possessed  or 
frequented  by  wandering  Britons.  Thus, 
this  best  of  health-giving  exercises  can  be 
enjoyed  wherever  business  or  pleasure  may 
lead  a man — or  woman  either,  for  it  is  a 
recreation  suited  to  both  sexes  and  to  all 
ages.  It  is,  moreover,  a game  that  has  not 
yet  been  debased  by  the  accompaniment 
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of  gambling,  which  detracts  from  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  so  many  other  sports.  The 
pleasure  it  affords  is  excitement  enough  for 
most  persons,  without  the’  unwholesome 
stimulus  of  betting. 

Another  open-air  game  eminently  suitable 
for  mature  and  even  old  age  is  the  old 
English  game  of  bowls.  Though  originally 
an  English  game,  it  is  now  much  more 
played  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and 
there  is  hardly  a village  north  of  the  Tweed 
which  has  not  its  well-kept  and  much-used 
bowling-green,  where  any  summer  after- 
noon the  seniors  of  the  village  may  be  seen 
playing  this  excellent  game  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment. The  younger  and  more  vigorous 
men  prefer  cricket  or  football,  which  are 
less  suitable  for  the  feebler  strength  of 
their  elders. 

That  the  game  of  bowls  was  played  in 
England  long  ago,  we  learn  from  Shake- 
speare, who  makes  King  Richard  II. ’s 
Queen  familiar  with  the  game. 

“ Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

Lady.  Madam,  we’ll  play  at  bowls. 
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Queen.  ’Twill  make  me  think 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  ’gainst  the  bias.” 

Bacon  says  “ bowling  is  suited  to  diseases 
of  the  kidneys.”  Perhaps  he  meant  the  back, 
for  which  it  is  an  excellent  exercise.  I do 
not  know  that  it  has  any  particular  effect 
on  the  kidneys. 

Curling,  which  may  be  considered  winter 
bowls  played  on  the  ice,  is  a Scotch  game 
which  has  not  yet  gained  the  favour  in  Eng- 
land which  it  deserves.  It  may  be  played 
with  advantage  to  health  by  the  old  as  well 
as  the  young.  Unfortunately,  it  requires  a 
good  hard  frost  and  a pond  of  fair  size, 
conditions  which  are  not  everywhere  or  at 
all  times  to  be  obtained.  It  is  well  suited 
to  brace  the  stiff  muscles  and  stimulate  the 
languid  circulation  of  vigorous  old  age, which 
might  otherwise  seek  the  enervating  indo- 
lence of  a cosy  armchair  by  the  fireside. 

Quoits  is  an  admirable  exercise,  and  can 
be  played  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  village 
elders  competing  with  the  young  men  on 
the  village  green  at  this  game. 
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Skating  is  a mild  exercise,  quite  suitable 
for  advanced  life.  It  is  most  advantageously 
practised  in  the  open  air.  The  covered 
skating  rinks  so  much  in  vogue  now  are 
very  inferior  in  a hygienic  point  of  view  to 
a good  stretch  of  water  sub  Jove  frigido. 
Unfortunately,  our  very  temperate  climate 
gives  us  few  opportunities  of  indulging  in 
this  pleasant  and  salutary  exercise. 

Archery  is  a sport  which  may  be  practised 
by  the  young  and  the  old  of  both  sexes.  In 
former  times,  before  guns  were  invented, 
shooting  with  the  bow  was  enjoined  on  all 
young  men,  and  games  of  several  kinds 
were  forbidden,  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  archery,  which  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  possible  enemies. 
Nowadays  it  is  more  practised  by  women 
than  men ; and  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  defence,  it  has  degenerated  into  a sport, 
and  is  an  excellent  one  for  men  and  women 
of  all  ages.  Bacon  says  it  is  useful  for 
strengthening  the  lungs,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
right.  If  cyclists  would  take  to  archery 
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they  might  thereby  counteract  the  evil 
cycling  does  to  the  chest. 

Croquet,  as  originally  played,  is  a mild 
exercise,  but  well  adapted  to  persons  who 
are  not  fit  to  indulge  in  the  more  active 
games  I have  mentioned.  In  its  revived  and 
revised  form  it  has,  like  lawn  tennis,  become 
rather  too  scientific  a game  for  old  people. 

Riding  is  a favourite  pastime  of  the  aged. 
But  the  exercise  is  chiefly  performed  by  the 
horse.  The  rider  may  be  said  to  take  his 
exercise  by  proxy.  If  he  rides  swiftly,  as, 
for  instance,  to  hounds,  he  may  get  a con- 
siderable amount  of  exercise,  but,  though 
some  old  men,  even  very  old  men,  hunt,  it 
is  not  all  who  have  the  nerve  and  the  sure 
seat  that  would  enable  them  to  do  this,  and, 
besides,  it  is  an  expensive  recreation,  which 
only  the  wealthy  few  can  afford. 

Cycling  is  so  popular,  and  so  much  be- 
lauded as  an  exercise,  that  it  requires  a little 
courage  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  is  really 
a very  imperfect  exercise.  It  is  no  doubt 
useful  to  those  who  would  otherwise  take 
no  exercise,  for  it  gives  much  fresh  air  and 
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sunlight,  and  the  agreeable  sight  of  fair 
country  scenes,  if  the  rider  is  not  too  much 
concerned  with  keeping  his  seat  on  his 
perilous  perch,  and  looking  out  for  ruts  and 
tyre-puncturers  on  his  path.  But  as  a sole 
exercise  it  is  somewhat  contemptible.  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  Red  Indian  who, 
when  he  first  saw  a man  on  a bicycle  ex- 
claimed : “What  a lazy  fellow,  he  sits  down 
to  walk ! ” The  weight  of  the  body  is  borne 
by  the  machine;  the  legs  alone  are  in  active 
movement,  but  the  arms  and  trunk  are  doing 
nothing ; they  are  in  a state  of  cataleptic 
rigidity.  The  cycle  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
means  of  getting  quickly,  cheaply  and  with- 
out fatigue  to  any  place  we  desire  to  go  to 
— to  a golf  links,  for  example,  where  we  can 
get  real  exercise ; but  to  regard  it  as  a sub- 
stitute for  other  exercise  is  a mistake.  As 
generally  practised,  it  is  merely  going  in  a 
tremendous  hurry  to  no  place  in  particular. 
Cycling,  when  not  employed  merely  as  a 
means  of  locomotion,  is  an  amusement,  not 
an  exercise.  Cyclists  boast  of  riding 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  more  miles  a day 
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without  feeling  the  least  fatigue.  This  shows 
that  it  is  not  an  exercise.  It  is  merely  a 
mode  of  locomotion,  midway  between  riding 
a horse  and  driving  in  a gig.  The  “ free- 
wheel,” whereby  the  rider  is  not  required  to 
use  any  muscular  exertion  whatever  when 
going  downhill,  still  further  detracts  from 
the  value  of  cycling  as  an  exercise.  Old 
people  can  practise  it  for  their  recrea- 
tion or  their  business,  but  they  should  not 
regard  it  as  dispensing  them  from  more 
rational  exercise.  Cycling  of  the  "scorch- 
ing” description  may  be  indeed  a violent 
exercise,  but  is  not  adapted  to  old  people; 
besides,  the  exercise  is  singularly  one-sided, 
being  confined  to  the  legs.  Cycling,  when 
employed  as  a sole  or  chief  exercise,  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  The  scorcher  who 
rides  leaning  forward  and  aims  chiefly  at 
going  rapidly,  often  acquires  a hunched 
back  and  a contracted  chest,  which  spoil 
his  figure  and  injure  his  health.  The 
“ bicycle  hand  ” is  a deformity  frequently 
observed  in  zealous  cyclists,  and  heart 
troubles  are  by  no  means  rare  among 
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votaries  of  the  wheel,  and  have  proved  fatal 
to  many.  Women  who  sit  upright  on  their 
cycle  seldom  acquire  the  hunched  back,  but 
do  not  escape  the  contracted  chest,  and  are 
subject  to  other  accidents,  affecting  princi- 
pally their  pelvic  organs;  and  from  ill- 
shaped saddles  and  excessive  distance  of 
the  pedals  from  the  saddle,  suffer  from 
undue  strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  loins.  Should  cycling  become  general, 
walking  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
lost  art,  as  cyclists  avoid  walking  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  when  they  have  to  go  only 
a few  hundred  yards,  must  mount  their 
machine  to  do  it. 

Swimming  is  an  admirable  exercise  for 
old  and  young.  To  obtain  its  full  hygienic 
value  it  should  be  practised  in  the  open  air. 
The  tepid  swimming  baths  under  cover 
are  not  of  much  value,  except,  perhaps,  as 
schools  for  swimming.  As  soon  as  the  art 
is  acquired,  the  swimming  bath  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  sea,  a big  lake,  or  a clear 
and  unpolluted  river.  In  such  media  it  is, 
of  course,  a summer  recreation.  Some 
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persons  bathe  in  the  open  throughout  the 
winter,  but  the  low  temperature  of  the 
water  in  that  season  cannot  be  borne  with 
impunity  except  by  those  of  exceptional 
vigour  of  circulation.  Even  in  the  summer, 
in  this  country,  the  temperature  of  the  sea, 
the  river  or  the  lake  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  body’s  heat,  and  the  first  impres- 
sion on  entering  the  water  is  decidedly 
chilly.  But,  if  the  circulation  is  modera- 
tively  active,  the  first  chilly  feeling  soon 
passes  off  and  a genial  glow  comes  over  the 
body,  which  lasts  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  swimmer  can  then  remain  with 
comfort  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  a 
whole  hour,  or  even  much  longer,  without 
feeling  cold.  The  ideal  swimming  bath  is  a 
deep,  pellucid  lake  or  river,  or,  still  better, 
the  sea,  with  a pier,  a spring-board,  a lofty 
rock,  or  other  elevated  jumping-off  place 
from  which  a header  can  be  taken.  Londoners 
who  live  near  Hyde  Park  have  an  excellent 
bathing  lake  in  the  Serpentine.  The  water 
is  certainly  not  so  pellucid  as  that  of  a 
mountain  lake  or  the  sea,  still,  it  is  not  to  be 
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despised ; and  a good  long  swim  in  it  before 
breakfast  is  very  refreshing  in  summer.  I 
would  not  recommend  it  in  the  evening,  but 
can  speak  from  experience  of  its  excellence 
in  the  morning  as  a preparation  for  the 
day’s  work.  Water  having  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  body  (salt  water  has 
indeed  a greater),  the  body  has  no  weight 
to  support,  so  the  muscles  are  free  to  act 
without  the  need  to  support  the  ten  or 
fifteen  stone  of  our  flesh  and  bone.  A 
considerable  expenditure  of  muscular  force 
is  required  to  propel  the  body  through  the 
dense  fluid  medium,  so  that  we  do  not 
travel  fast  unless  we  put  forth  an  amount 
of  exertion  which  is  not  advisable  for  an 
old  man.  But  swimming  moderately  we 
obtain  gentle  exercise,  combined  with  the 
hygienic  influences  of  cold  water,  fresh  air, 
and  possibly  sunshine — an  ideal  form  of 
exercise  for  the  aged  but  still  robust  man 
or  woman.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  cannot  bear  even  a short 
immersion  in  cold  water;  their  extremities 
become  bloodless,  they  shiver,  and  are  a 
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long  time  recovering  from  their  uncom- 
fortable condition.  Such  persons  cannot, 
of  course,  derive  benefit  from  bathing  in  the 
open  air — a tepid  bath  is  needed  for  their 
swimming,  which  is  not  then  a hygienic 
measure,  but  only  an  amusement. 

Diving  is  a variation  of  the  swimming  art 
which  has  its  own  special  hygienic  uses. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  sanitary  effect  of 
taking  a full  breath  and  retaining  the  air 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time  in  the  lungs. 
Half  a minute  is  probably  the  longest  period 
the  neophyte  can  remain  under  water  with 
comfort,  but  practice  will  enable  him  to 
double  this  time  if  his  lungs  are  strong  and 
healthy.  The  pleasure  of  diving  is  greatly 
augmented  in  clear  water  if  we  are  able 
to  see  distinctly  when  the  eyes  are  im- 
mersed. This  distinct  subaqueous  vision 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  diving 
spectacles  of  my  invention.  As  free  diving, 
and  even  simple  bathing,  is  apt  to  cause 
some  impairment  of  the  hearing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impact  of  the  cold  water 
on  the  drum-head  of  the  ear,  it  is  advisable 
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to  insert  a bit  of  oiled  cotton  wool  in  the 
ears  when  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water. 
To  one  unused  to  diving,  the  access  of 
water  (especially  sea-water)  to  the  open 
eyes  is  apt  at  first  to  cause  irritation,  but 
this  soon  goes  off  by  repeated  immersion. 

There  are  many  other  exercises  and  re- 
creations, besides  those  I have  indicated 
above,  which  are  extensively  practised  in 
this  country.  Some,  perhaps,  are  suitable 
to  the  aged,  if  practised  with  discretion, 
but  most  are  of  too  violent  a character  for 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life.  Football, 
cricket,  hockey,  polo,  rackets,  tennis,  are 
for  those  in  robust  youth.  Lawn  tennis  has 
lately  developed  into  a game  requiring 
more  than  ordinary  agility.  If  played  by 
elderly  gentlemen  or  ladies,  they  should 
play  with  one  another,  and  not  enter  the 
lists  with  the  juvenile  experts  of  either  sex. 
Even  croquet  has  latterly  become  too 
scientific  for  old  people,  and  may  be  left  to 
the  younger  folk.  Shooting,  as  now  prac- 
tised, too  often  degenerates  into  driving, 
where  the  shooter  has  little  to  do  but  stand 
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or  sit  in  ambush  and  knock  over  the  game 
as  it  passes  him.  That  can  hardly  be 
designated  exercise.  Many  old  gentlemen 
can,  with  pleasure  and  with  profit  to  their 
health,  roam  over  the  fields  or  moors  with 
a good  dog  and  knock  up  and  knock  down 
the  game.  And  this  is  good  exercise,  com- 
bined, as  the  best  exercise  should  always 
be,  if  possible,  with  the  agreeable  excite- 
ment of  sport. 

Fishing  is  an  exercise,  or  a sport,  which 
has  great  attractions  for  many  elderly 
persons.  But  all  kinds  of  fishing  are  not 
exercise,  though  they  may  be  considered 
sport  of  a sort.  To  sit  all  day  in  a punt 
or  on  a river  bank  and  fish  with  bait  for 
gudgeon,  roach,  tench,  perch  and  such  coarse 
fish  seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  many ; 
but  is  not  an  exercise,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
considered  an  exercise  at  all,  suitable  for  an 
elderly  gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  fly- 
fishing with  a twelve  or  eighteen  foot  rod 
for  salmon  or  trout,  in  a well-preserved 
river,  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery,  is  a sport 
and  an  exercise  second  to  none  for  the 
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pleasure  and  mild  excitement  it  affords. 
Sea-fishing  from  a boat  is  not  advisable  as 
an  exercise,  though  to  many  it  affords  much 
pleasant  excitement. 

Games  are  preferable  to  all  other  forms 
of  exercise,  because  they  contain  as  an 
essential  element  the  stimulating  accom- 
paniment of  competition.  A game  played 
by  one’s  self  is  a slow  sort  of  business 
compared  with  one  played  in  competition 
with  others.  A round  of  the  links  at  golf 
gone  through  by  a solitary  player  is  a poor 
thing,  even  if  played  against  the  mythical 
Colonel  Bogey.  Who  would  think  of  play- 
ing quoits,  bowls  or  croquet  by  himself, 
unless  as  practice,  with  a view  to  eventual 
competition  with  an  opponent  ? 

But  the  exercises  I have  alluded  to  above 
are  mostly  desultory  and  intermittent.  Few 
have  the  means  or  the  leisure  to  indulge 
in  them  continuously.  The  problem  is  to 
find  some  exercise  which  can  be  taken  as 
regularly  as  our  morning  tub,  or  our  daily 
meals.  “ Solvitur  ambulando  ” will  occur  to 
many,  and,  indeed,  most  persons  can  find 
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the  time  for  a good  daily  walk.  And 
walking  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheapness,  as  it  costs  nothing 
except  shoe-leather.  A walk  before  break- 
fast is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
day’s  work.  We  may  not  think  it  requisite 
to  take  such  an  early  walk  as  the  hero  of 
Gray’s  Elegy,  who  was  seen  by  his  friend — 
who  must  also  have  been  an  early  riser  or 
a late  home-comer — 

“ at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.” 

But  walking  hardly  fulfils  all  the  desiderata 
of  a perfect  exercise,  as  it  affects  only  or 
chiefly  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  leaves 
those  of  the  arms  and  body  in  comparative 
repose.  It  ought  to  be  supplemented  by 
some  exercise  that  brings  into  play  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  the  chest,  and  the 
trunk.  I know  no  better  means  of  exer- 
cising these  parts  than  the  daily  use  of 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  or  the  ingenious 
apparatus  so  commonly  employed  for 
practising  what  may  be  called  chamber 
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gymnastics.  Five  or  six  minutes  of  this 
exercise  every  morning  on  rising,  and 
before  the  bath,  will  keep  the  muscles 
elastic,  the  circulation  active,  and  the  re- 
spiration free.  It  is  best  to  do  this  exercise 
without  the  encumbrance  of  clothes,  and,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  with  the  air 
from  an  open  window  playing  freely  about 
the  body. 

An  excellent  exercise  for  the  lungs  which 
may  follow  the  dumb-bell  exercise  in  the 
morning  is  practising  deep  breathing.  A 
full  inspiration  should  be  made  rather 
slowly.  When  the  lungs  are  expanded  to 
their  utmost  capability,  the  air  should  be 
slowly  expired.  Five  or  six  such  deep 
breaths  performed  every  morning  will  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  lungs  and  heart. 

The  minimum  of  exercise  for  an  old 
person  should  be  the  morning  dumb-bells, 
a brisk  walk,  and  a turn  at  golf,  bowls, 
quoits,  archery  or  other  recreation  as 
opportunity  may  offer. 

Persons  who  have  considerably  exceeded 
middle  age,  who  limit  their  daily  exercise 
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to  walking,  and  neglect  to  work  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  body  and  limbs,  are  often 
observed  to  walk  with  one  or  both  hands 
resting  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This 
is  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  stoop  they 
acquire  from  neglect  of  suitable  exercise  of 
the  chest  and  arms. 

Men  who  have  been  athletes,  who  have 
rowed  much,  climbed  much,  as  in  moun- 
taineering or  the  pursuit  of  game  among 
the  hills,  who  have  been  great  cricketers  or 
football  players,  often  find,  when  they  have 
got  beyond  the  age  for  these  violent  exer- 
cises, that  their  walking  powers  are  below 
the  average  of  persons  who  have  not  in- 
dulged in  youthful  athletics.  This  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  their  former  over-exertion 
having  produced  some  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  which  can  hardly  be  called  dis- 
ease, but  is  a mechanical  dilatation  of  the 
air-cells  which,  when  considerable,  causes 
a notable  dyspnoea  or  shortness  of  breath  ; 
or  the  heart  is  weakened  by  dilatation, 
which  causes  a similar  dyspnoea.  As  a rule, 
athletes  are  not  usually  long-lived ; some 
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important  organ  is  frequently  damaged  by 
the  over-strain  it  is  subjected  to,  and  cannot 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a long  life’s  work. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  occupation  by 
being  retired  or  pensioned  or  otherwise, 
are  fortunate  if  they  possess  a garden  in 
which  they  can  devote  themselves  to  a little 
practical  horticulture,  or  a small  property 
where  they  may  do  a little  farming  or 
devote  themselves  to  cultivating  vegetables 
or  fruit,  or  rearing  poultry  or  other  animals. 
The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  for  old  men  are  no- 
where more  admirably  set  forth  than  in 
Cicero’s  charming  essay  on  old  age.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  given  to  many  to  possess  an 
extensive  property,  where  they  can  rear 
animals,  or  cultivate  flowers  or  trees,  and 
cut  them  down  for  exercise  like  Gladstone  ; 
but  even  a small  garden  will  afford  ample 
and  healthful  employment  all  the  year 
round ; and  many  persons  of  very  moderate 
fortune  can  indulge  in  this  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, which  will  keep  their  muscles  supple 
and  their  minds  agreeably  exercised. 
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The  immense  interest  shown  in  recent 
times  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  the  great 
space  the  records  of  cricket,  football,  golf, 
and  other  games  occupy  in  the  daily  papers, 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  muscular 
exercise  must  be  almost  generally  practised, 
and  that  therefore  the  British  race  must  be 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  it  was 
before  all  this  fuss  was  made  about  these 
displays  of  strength.  But  it  is  only  a very 
small  minority  of  the  youth  of  this  country 
who  are  real  athletes.  The  interest  taken 
in  these  games  and  sports  is  not  confined 
to  those  who  take  part  in  them.  Thousands 
flock  to  see  cricket  and  football  matches 
who  never  take  a bat  in  their  hand  or  kick 
a ball.  I doubt  if  the  present  generation 
contains  a greater  proportion  of  strong  and 
capable  young  men  than  the  previous  gene- 
ration did.  We  have  only  to  observe  the 
character  of  the  populations  of  our  large 
towns  and  we  see  pallid  faces,  narrow 
chests  and  a general  air  of  weariness  and 
depression  in  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  shamble  along  the  streets.  The  war 
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we  have  been  carrying  on  in  South  Africa 
affords  melancholy  proof  of  the  inferior 
quality,  as  regards  health  and  stamina,  of 
the  soldiers  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  with  leonine  courage,  but  with 
physical  unfitness,  sadly  contrasted  with 
the  vigour  and  endurance  of  their  numeri- 
cally inferior  enemies.  We  were,  of  course, 
bound  to  conquer  them,  by  reason  of  our 
vastly  greater  numbers  and  superior  mili- 
tary science ; but  with  equal  numbers  I 
doubt  if  our  military  science  would  have 
compensated  for  the  inferior  stamina  and 
defective  physique  of  our  soldiers.  While 
our  men  succumbed  in  thousands  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  the  hardy  Boers,  accustomed 
to  outdoor  life  and  inured  to  fatigue,  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  sickness  that  decimated 
our  ranks,  though  they  were  exposed  to  the 
same,  or  even  greater,  hardships  than  our 
troops.  The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
denizens  of  our  towns  is  singularly  ill 
adapted  to  make  them  fit  to  undergo  the 
hardships  of  a campaign  on  the  dreary 
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veldts  of  South  Africa.  I may  give  one 
example,  which  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
ceptional, but  is  illustrative  of  the  general 
condition  throughout  the  country.  “ In  the 
Manchester  district  11,000  men  offered 
themselves  for  war  service  since  hostilities 
began  in  October,  1899.  Of  this  number 
8000  were  found  to  be  physically  unfit  to 
carry  a rifle;  and  of  the  3000  who  were 
accepted,  only  about  1200  attained  the 
moderate  standard  of  muscular  power  and 
chest  measurement  required  by  the  military 
authorities.”  And  of  those  selected  as 
efficient,  how  many  sickened  and  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and  pneumonia, 
when  set  to  do  the  work  of  soldiers,  the 
reports  received  from  the  front  gave  us 
most  disheartening  evidence.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  interest  taken 
in  athletic  sports  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  physical  education  of  the 
people  is  sadly  neglected.  They  flock  in 
tens  of  thousands  to  witness  a cricket  or 
football  match  or  a boat  race,  but  it  is  to 
witness  the  prowess  of  others,  and  not  to 
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participate  in  games  on  their  own  account. 
They  go  to  these  exhibitions  as  they  would 
to  a theatrical  performance,  without  a 
thought  of  engaging  in  the  game,  which 
they  pay  to  see  because  it  amuses  them. 
I do  not,  of  course,  advise  old  people  to 
engage  in  cricket  or  football,  or  to  attempt 
to  row  at  racing  speed,  but  I would  remind 
them  that  looking  on  is  no  exercise,  and 
that  for  their  health’s  sake  they  should,  if 
possible,  take  to  some  of  the  exercises  I 
have  indicated  above. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  CLOTHING 

The  outer  clothing  men  have  adopted  for 
their  various  needs  may  not  be  conspicuous 
for  its  elegance,  but  it  is  perfectly  suitable 
and  convenient,  and  no  remarks  need  be 
made  about  it.  It  is  in  the  inner  clothing 
only  that  mistakes  of  an  insanitary  kind  are 
sometimes  made. 

It  is  a very  common  belief  that  woollen 
stuff  is  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin  by  all  persons,  if  not 
all  the  year,  at  least  in  winter  or  cold 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  persons  who  cannot  bear  the  sensa- 
tion of  wool  next  their  skin,  as  it  causes 
intolerable  irritation.  In  my  experience 
I find  that  flannel  is  worn  next  the  skin 
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more  by  men  than  by  women,  possibly 
because  the  former  are  more  pachyder- 
matous, whilst  the  latter  have  more 
delicate  and  sensitive  skins.  But  we 
can  hardly  say  that  women  have  more 
delicate  skins  when  we  see  the  fearless 
manner  in  which  they  expose  their  busts 
and  arms  when  dressed  for  balls  and  parties 
and  court  functions,  whilst  their  male 
attendants  are  well  wrapped  up  in  broad- 
cloth coats,  with  probably  a cosy  woollen 
undershirt  enveloping  those  parts  their  fair 
companions  expose  naked  to  many  varieties 
of  temperature.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  that  women  rarely  wear  woollen  stuff 
next  their  skin,  and  when  they  do  it  is 
generally  because  some  doctor  has  insisted 
on  their  wearing  it,  and  they  are  generally 
delighted  when  another  doctor  counsels 
them  to  leave  it  off. 

The  fact  is  that  flannel,  even  when  it 
does  not  irritate  the  skin  perceptibly  or 
disagreeably,  often  irritates  it  imperceptibly, 
excites  the  small  glands  to  excessive  action, 
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and  thereby  produces  abnormal  per- 
spiration and  a delicacy  of  the  skin  that 
disposes  its  wearer  to  get  chilled  on 
exposure  to  a low  temperature  or  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  Hence  wearing  flannel 
or  woollen  stuff,  in  place  of  preventing 
catching  cold  or  rheumatism,  as  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  do,  usually  ren- 
ders the  wearer  more  subject  to  these 
maladies.  And  yet  there  are  some  persons 
morbidly  disposed  to  catching  cold  and 
rheumatism,  who  seem  to  be  benefited  by 
woollen  underclothing;  but  these  cannot 
be  considered  healthy  persons,  and  it  is 
for  the  healthy,  not  the  diseased,  that  I am 
writing. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  wool 
when  applied  to  the  skin  is  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  warmth ; it  is  only  after  it  has 
been  worn  for  some  time  that  it  produces 
its  irritant  effects  on  the  cutaneous 
nerves  and  sweat  glands.  As  linen  and 
cotton  feel  decidedly  cooler  when  substi- 
tuted for  wool,  the  sensation  is  dreaded  by 
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persons  who  are  unduly  timid  about  chills, 
and  they  often  fear  to  abandon  the  woollen 
underclothing,  even  in  summer.  Many 
continue  to  wear  woollen  stuff  even  in 
bed,  for  the  superstition  respecting  the 
wholesomeness  of  wool  next  the  skin 
leads  them  to  think  that  they  are  never 
safe  without  it.  But  the  wholesomeness 
of  flannel  as  underwear  is  a popular  de- 
lusion. Flannel  is  the  great  promoter  of 
the  very  evils  it  is  supposed  to  protect  us 
from.  Some  centuries  ago,  a law  was 
passed  in  this  country  rendering  it  a 
punishable  crime  to  clothe  a corpse  in  a 
shroud  made  of  any  fabric  except  wool. 
It  is  a pity  it  was  not  at  the  same  time 
made  penal  to  clothe  the  living  body  in 
wool ; there  would  have  been  less  illness, 
and  fewer  corpses  to  make  woollen  shrouds 
for. 

The  wholesomest  and  pleasantest  wear 
next  the  skin  is  linen  or  cotton.  Linen 
being  the  most  expensive,  and  in  cold 
weather,  when  first  put  on,  communicating 
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a rather  cold  feeling,  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
so  good  as  cotton  for  general  wear.  Still, 
it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  when  cold 
weather  comes,  under  the  linen  shirt  an 
under-vest  of  "linen  mesh”  maybe  worn, 
of  varying  degrees  of  density,  adapted 
to  the  changes  in  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. 

But  the  best  wear  is  undoubtedly  cotton. 
A calico  shirt  next  the  skin  in  summer, 
and,  when  warmer  clothing  is  required  in 
colder  weather  and  in  winter,  an  under- 
shirt and  drawers  of  Balbriggan  cotton 
hosiery  give  sufficient  warmth.  When 
warm  weather  comes,  we  can  discard  the 
under-shirt  without  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  (which  we  are  so  apt  to  do  when 
woollen  underclothing  is  left  off),  and 
we  then  have  the  calico  shirt  for  our 
inmost  garment.  The  only  safe  plan  is 
to  have  the  same  material  always  next 
the  skin,  whether  that  be  linen,  cotton,  or 
wool.  The  objections  to  wool  I have 
already  stated,  but  the  other  two  materials 
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are  the  ones  that  are  best  suited  for 
healthy  persons.  Silk  is  an  excellent  fabric 
for  underclothing,  and  is  free  from  the 
disadvantages  of  wool,  for  it  does  not 
irritate  the  skin,  and  may  be  left  off  with- 
out the  same  risk  of  catching  cold  that 
wool  entails ; but,  as  it  is  rather  expensive, 
it  can  never  be  so  popular  as  cotton  or 
linen. 

Though  women,  as  I have  said,  do  not 
wear  woollen  underclothing  so  often  as 
men,  yet  many  of  them  do,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  the  garment  called 
"combination,”  which  is  often  made  of 
wool.  When  made  of  silk  or  cotton 
hosiery,  it  is  not  objectionable.  In  warm 
weather,  the  chemise,  with  light  cotton 
drawers  or  knickers,  is  sufficient.  Many 
women  now  wear  a “ combination,”  or 
drawers,  or  knickers,  in  place  of  petticoats, 
which  is,  I think,  an  excellent  plan. 

If  woollen  stuff  is  objectionable  for  under- 
clothing when  one  is  dressed  for  the  day’s 
work,  it  is  still  more  unfitted  for  night 
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wear.  Yet  many  men,  who  wear  a flannel 
shirt  by  day,  keep  it  on  when  they  go  to  bed, 
fearing  to  substitute  for  it  a cotton  night- 
shirt. Some  even  go  so  far  in  the  super- 
stition respecting  wool  as  to  have  their 
sheets  made  of  wool,  or  to  sleep  in  the 
blankets.  This  may  perhaps  be  suitable 
for  persons  suffering  from  rheumatism  or 
morbid  chilliness,  but  for  healthy  persons  it 
is  only  unwholesome.  It  is  least  objection- 
able when  the  night-shirt  is  of  cotton  or 
linen.  Pyjamas  should  be  made  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  silk,  not  of  wool.  The  sheets 
should  be  of  linen  or  cotton — in  winter 
preferably  of  cotton. 

When  engaged  in  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  as  when  walking,  skating,  rowing,  or 
playing  any  open-air  game,  no  greatcoat 
is  required,  as  the  exercise  maintains  the 
animal  heat,  and  a heavy  greatcoat  would 
make  us  too  hot  and  fatigue  us  by  its 
weight.  But  when  forced  to  sit  or  stand 
exposed  to  a keen  air,  an  additional  outer 
garment  is  required,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
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one’s  self  warm  by  such  an  expedient  than 
to  have  recourse  to  a flannel  shirt  or 
woollen  underclothing. 

As  a rule,  the  socks  should  be  of  cotton  or 
silk.  But  when  knickers  or  breeches  are 
worn  it  is  usual  to  wear  worsted  stockings. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  plan,  as  the 
legs  are  more  tolerant  of  wool  than  the 
body,  and  no  injury  to  the  health  is  liable  to 
be  incurred  by  wearing  worsted  stockings 
for  the  short  time  they  are  required.  But 
in  summer  it  is  better  to  have  our  stockings 
for  out-door  work  of  cotton.  We  do  not  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  stockings  when  the  work 
for  which  we  have  put  them  on  is  done — 
we  then  resume  our  silk  or  cotton  socks. 
Stockings  supported  by  garters  are  apt 
to  cause  varicose  veins.  Women  are  the 
chief  sufferers  from  this  cause.  In  place  of 
garters,  suspenders  should  be  employed  to 
support  the  stockings.  But  varicose  veins 
are  not  limited  to  the  wearers  of  garters. 
All  who  are  required  to  stand  for  long 
periods  at  their  work,  such  as  employes  in 
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shops,  banks  or  other  occupations,  run  a 
great  risk  of  getting  varicose  veins;  and  the 
older  they  are  the  more  is  this  risk  in- 
creased. A law  has  recently  been  passed 
compelling  those  who  employ  women  in 
shops  to  provide  them  with  seats,  and  by 
this  means  the  liability  to  varicose  veins 
will  no  doubt  be  greatly  diminished ; but 
the  same  law  might  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  clerks  in  banks  and  other 
places,  where  they  at  present  stand  for 
many  hours.  As  long  as  this  standing  is 
required,  the  legs  should  be  well  watched, 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  varicose 
veins,  if  the  sitting  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  standing  posture,  an  elastic  stock- 
ing should  be  worn.  A neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution often  causes  serious  accidents,  as  I 
have  witnessed  in  several  cases,  where  the 
bursting  of  a varicose  vein  caused  a great 
loss  of  blood. 

The  dress  of  women,  except  when  made 
for  special  purposes,  as  for  riding,  cycling, 
yachting,  playing  golf  or  tennis,  shooting, 
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or  fishing,  is  not  regulated  by  any  ideas  of 
health,  comfort  or  utility,  but  is  constructed 
in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  that  mys- 
terious and  omnipotent  power  called  Fashion, 
against  which  the  sanitary  reformer  is  power- 
less. And  as  fashion  changes  so  often,  it  is 
a futile  task  to  protest  against  any  fashion 
of  dress,  because  the  chances  are  that  the 
mode  of  to-day  will  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing entirely  different  to-morrow.  Still, 
there  are  some  fashions  in  dress  that  have 
lasted  so  long  that  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come permanent ; and  as  they  are  of  a very 
insanitary  character,  it  is  necessary  in  a 
work  on  the  preservation  of  health  to  point 
out  the  injury  to  health  and  the  danger  to 
life  that  are  often  caused  by  the  ignorant 
adoption  of  certain  articles  of  clothing 
which  all  dressmakers  persuade  their 
clients  are  of  prime  necessity. 

The  chief  of  these  objectionable  articles  is 
the  corset.  A corset  may  be  an  entirely 
useful  and  innocent  article.  It  may  serve 
to  push  up  and  support  a full  breast,  and,  if 
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petticoats  are  worn,  it  may  be  used  to 
support  the  waist-bands.  But  when  used 
to  squeeze  in  the  waist,  it  does  nothing  but 
harm.  Tight  lacing  interferes  with  the  due 
action  of  the  organs  that  lie  under  the 
lower  ribs,  viz.  : the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  hence  is  a prolific  cause  of 
dyspepsia.  It  compresses  the  lungs  and 
affects  the  circulation,  and  thereby  fre- 
quently causes  a red  nose  and  cold  feet. 
It  displaces  some  of  the  more  important 
organs  :of  the  abdomen ; is  a main  cause 
of  floating  kidney — a misadventure  almost 
entirely  confined  to  wearers  of  stays.  To 
judge  by  advertisements,  it  is  now  sought 
to  induce  men  to  wear  stays.  Should  they 
yield  to  the  invitation,  and  lace  themselves 
tightly,  no  doubt  they  will  soon  share  with 
women  the  disastrous  privilege  of  possess- 
ing floating  kidneys.  Displacement  of  the 
womb,  so  common  among  women,  is  mainly 
caused  by  tight-laced  corsets.  This  afflic- 
tion is  generally  produced  in  early  and 
middle  life,  but  it  often  continues  and 
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torments  women  to  the  end  of  their  life, 
and  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  taking 
the  exercise  needed  to  maintain  a pleasant 
existence.  Functional  irregularities,  ex- 
cessive menstruation,  anaemia  and  hysteria 
may  often  be  traced  to  tight-lacing.  All 
these  disadvantages  of  corset  wearing  have 
been  set  before  women  hundreds  of  times, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  great  ambition  of 
many  women  seems  to  be  to  possess  a 
waist  of  the  smallest  possible  girth,  and  to 
encase  themselves  in  a bony  carapace,  like 
a tortoise  or  a lobster.  Women  who  have 
worn  stays  all  their  life  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  dispensing  with  them  when  old 
age  comes  upon  them.  They  may  wear 
them  loose  if  they  will — but  they  often 
won’t.  It  is  a fact  that  women  who  have 
effected  the  desired  smallness  of  waist  are 
deformed. 

Another  insalubrious  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which,  in  spite  of  its  inconvenience, 
has  now  prevailed  for  a long  time  and  has 
resisted  all  the  denunciations  of  sanitarians, 
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is  the  long  trailing  skirt.  At  a recent 
medical  congress  in  Italy  a doctor  of  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  Casaguardi 
(Anglice,  Homeward)  showed  practically  the 
unwholesomeness  of  this  fashion.  He  got 
some  ladies  clad  in  the  fashionable  long 
skirt  to  walk  about  the  streets  for  an  hour, 
and  from  their  skirts  he  collected  a large 
quantity  of  the  most  virulent  bacteria,  be- 
sides much  miscellaneous  dirt,  which  was 
brought  by  them  into  their  houses,  to  the 
great  danger  of  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
true  that  most  ladies  when  walking  make 
an  attempt  to  hold  their  skirts  up  by  grasp- 
ing a handful  of  their  dress  from  behind. 
But  this  is  seldom  successful  in  keeping  the 
dress  quite  away  from  the  pavement,  and, 
while  it  cannot  be  commended  on  the  score 
of  elegance,  it  practically  deprives  the  wearer 
of  the  long  skirt  of  the  use  of  one  of  her 
hands.  No  woman  could  wear  a fashion- 
able skirt  in  cycling,  golfing,  or  any  other 
exercise  where  she  requires  to  use  both 
hands ; and  as  she  cannot  walk  the  streets 
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in  it  without  collecting  filth,  unless  she 
catches  up  her  dress  in  a ludicrous  manner, 
she  pays  dearly  for  the  supposed  elegant 
appearance  of  her  dress  in  a drawing- 
room. 

Another  fashion  of  women’s  dress  which 
is  of  more  recent  date,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  soon  be  changed,  is  the  neck 
adornment  popularly  called  “ dog-collar,” 
now  generally  worn.  It  is  made  of  various 
materials,  but  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  envelop 
the  neck  in  its  whole  length.  Without  pre- 
suming to  question  its  beauty,  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  unwholesome 
fashion,  as  the  throat  is  liable  to  become  deli- 
cate if  constantly  tightly  surrounded  by  a 
more  or  less  thick  material,  whereby  it  is 
deprived  of  air  and  light.  Fur  and  feather 
boas  are  open  to  the  same  objections,  as 
light  and  air  excluders.  I have  seen  the 
neck  of  a young  lady  covered  with  a disa- 
greeable eruption  from  wearing  a fur  boa. 
In  cold  weather  a silk  neckerchief  is  the 
best  protection  for  the  throat  ; a free 
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exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight  is  the 
best  tonic  for  the  throat. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  attire  more 
important  for  health  and  comfort  than  that 
which  covers  the  feet,  and  it  is  just  here 
that  the  greatest  mistakes  are  made,  where- 
by much  suffering  is  caused.  The  shoe- 
maker’s maleficent  art  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  petty  misery  mankind  endures. 
Had  men  been  content  to  go  barefoot,  they 
would  have  been  spared  the  tortures  they 
have  undergone  since  they  took  to  covering 
their  feet.  The  original  idea  of  a foot- 
covering was  doubtless  to  protect  the  sole 
from  the  asperities  of  the  ground  ; hence 
the  sandals,  which  shielded  the  sole  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  foot. 
Then  it  was  probably  thought  desirable 
to  protect  the  whole  foot  from  injury,  from 
cold,  wet,  and  dirt,  and  so  the  shoe  was  in- 
vented. This  was  probably  at  first  a leather 
case  attached  to  the  sandal-sole,  of  the  shape 
of  the  foot.  But  the  unhappy  idea  occurred 
to  the  shoemaker  that  he  could  improve  the 
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shape  of  the  foot,  and  he  has  since  exerted 
all  his  skill  to  mould  the  foot  to  his  ideal, 
and  has  apparently  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  customers  that  their  feet  are  normally 
misshapen  and  are  beautified  by  being 
compressed  into  the  shoemaker’s  idea  of 
what  a foot  should  be  like. 

In  the  normal  foot,  as  best  seen  in 
savages  who  have  never  worn  a shoe, 
when  the  feet  are  placed  together  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  insides  of  the  two  feet 
are  in  contact  from  heel  to  end  of  big  toe, 
and  that  the  two  toes  next  to  the  big  toe 
are  usually  of  the  same  length  as  the  big 
toe  ; the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  being  succes- 
sively shorter,  the  outer  outline  of  the  foot 
slopes  rapidly  from  the  third  toe.  The 
shape  nature  has  given  to  the  foot-sole 
should  be  accurately  copied  in  the  shoe-sole. 
But  the  shoemaker’s  ideal  of  a correct 
shape  of  foot  differs  completely  from  that 
of  nature.  He  has  decreed  that  nature  is 
altogether  wrong  in  making  the  front  termi- 
nation of  the  foot  form,  by  means  of  the 
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three  first  toes,  a side  of  a right  angle 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  whereas 
it  ought,  according  to  him,  to  have  a 
pointed  shape.  So  he  carries  his  idea 
into  execution  by  making  his  victims 
wear  a contrivance  that  forces  the  big  toe 
out  of  its  position  and  compels  it  to  move 
towards  the  centre  of  the  foot’s  end.  To  do 
this  the  big  toe  is  partially  dislocated  at  its 
first  or  metacarpal  joint,  and  the  two  next 
toes  are  either  crushed  together,  or  the 
point  of  the  big  toe  overrides  one  or  both 
of  them.  In  this  way  the  desired  pointed 
shape  of  the  foot  is  obtained,  but  at  what 
an  expense!  The  semi-dislocated  big  toe’s 
first  joint  forms  an  unseemly  lump  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  ready  to  develop  into 
a bunion,  or,  if  the  victim  is  of  a gouty 
constitution,  to  be  the  seat  of  a gouty 
inflammation,  for  gout  always  attacks  by 
preference  a joint  that  has  been  injured. 
The  pressure  on  the  other  toes  is  a fertile 
cause  of  corns,  callosities  and  ingrowing 
nails,  all  or  any  of  which  evils  are  fatal  to 
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comfort  and  a great  hindrance  to  walking 
or  open-air  exercise. 

The  sinister  influence  of  the  shoemaker’s 
skill  in  diverting  the  big  toe  from  its 
normal  direction  has  even  corrupted  the 
minds  of  some  celebrated  artists,  as  may 
be  seen  in  their  pictures  and  statues. 
Thus,  in  Raphael’s  picture  of  the  Madonna 
degli  Ansidei,  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
foot  of  John  the  Baptist  bears  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  original  has  had  his  big 
toe  distorted  by  pointed  shoes.  And  the 
same  distortion  will  be  observed  in  many 
pictures  by  renowned  artists  of  saints  and 
deities  in  every  gallery.  Sculptors,  too,  have 
occasionally  succumbed  to  the  shoemaker’s 
absurd  view  regarding  the  proper  shape 
of  the  foot.  I have  noticed  that  some  of 
Canova’s  statues  show  feet  that  have 
evidently  been  distorted  by  shoes,  and 
doubtless  other  sculptors  have  committed 
the  same  error. 

But  distorting  pointed  shoes  are  not  the 
onty  instruments  of  torture  the  shoemaker 
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has  devised  for  his  unfortunate  victims. 
His  maleficent  ingenuity  has  invented  high 
heels  for  increasing  the  disfiguring  power 
of  his  ill-shaped  shoes.  By  this  disastrous 
device  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown 
upon  the  toes,  which  are  still  further 
crushed  into  the  pointed  shoes.  The 
tender  bones  and  ligaments  are  squeezed 
and  torn,  corns  and  callosities  are  formed 
at  the  end  of  the  toes,  and  their  small  joints 
injured  and  often  inflamed  by  the  unnatural 
pressure  upon  them.  The  length  of  the 
step  is  diminished  by  high  heels,  hence  the 
mincing  gait  of  some  fashionable  ladies. 
High  heels  are  a frequent  cause  of  sprains 
and  falls,  of  which  I have  seen  several  very 
severe  cases  from  this  cause.  But  other 
accidents  may  be  produced  by  high  heels. 
Some  time  ago  I saw  an  elegantly  attired 
young  lady  apparently  looking  into  a shop 
window.  As  I was  passing  she  appealed 
to  me  to  help  her.  The  heel  of  her  boot 
had  become  fixed  between  the  bars  of  a 
grating  on  which  she  stood,  and  she  had  not 
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been  able  to  withdraw  it  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  she  said.  I had  to  employ  consider- 
able force  to  liberate  her  from  her  uncom- 
fortable position. 

It  is  women  chiefly  who  suffer  from  the 
plague  of  high  heels.  The  shoemaker 
persuades  them  that  they  are  the  height 
of  fashion,  and  so  the  poor  things  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  his  wiles.  But  both  sexes 
are  equally  liable  to  the  infliction  of  mis- 
fitting and  unscientifically  constructed  boots 
and  shoes.  One  of  the  afflictions  common 
in  advanced  life  is  tender  feet,  and  when  that 
calamity  is  present  the  slightest  pressure 
owing  to  the  unsuitable  shape  of  the  shoe 
causes  such  discomfort  as  to  destroy  all  the 
pleasure  of  walking  or  open-air  exercise. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  a roomy  shoe 
of  a shape  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  foot. 
Fortunately  there  are  some  shoemakers 
who  make  their  shoes  to  fit  the  feet,  not 
the  feet  to  fit  their  shoes.  These,  the  true 
artists  of  their  trade,  should  alone  be 
patronized  by  all  who  desire  to  retain  their 
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power  of  walking  in  comfort  to  the  end  of 
their  life. 

As  regards  the  material  of  which  the  boot 
or  shoe  should  be  made,  a soft  leather  is 
best,  but  some  feet  are  so  tender  as  to 
require  a still  softer  material,  such  as  cloth, 
felt,  or p annus  corium.  Glazed  leather  should 
not  be  used  for  walking,  for,  besides  being 
unelastic,  it  is  impervious  to  air,  is  unsuited 
for  tender  feet,  and  for  feet  which  have  a 
tendency  to  perspire.  Shoes  are  preferable 
to  boots  for  exercise,  as  they  allow  free 
play  to  the  ankles,  which  boots  do  not.  In 
winter  they  may  be  worn  with  spats. 
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ON  BATHING 

In  these  days,  when  water  is  so  much  used 
for  cleanliness  and  health,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  our  grandparents  used  water 
so  little  for  the  same  purposes.  They 
washed  their  hands  and  sometimes  their 
faces,  many  being  content  with  a rub  with 
a dry  towel  to  their  faces,  believing  that 
water,  especially  in  combination  with  soap, 
was  positively  deleterious  to  the  com- 
plexion. Of  course  they  knew  that  their 
bodies  did  not  smell  very  nice,  but  they 
seem  never  to  have  suspected  that  that 
was  owing  to  their  abstemiousness  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  water,  so  they 
scented  their  hair  and  clothes  highly  with 
strong  perfumes,  and  they  improved  their 
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complexions  with  paints  laid  on  pretty 
thickly.  Since  the  use  of  water  for  baths  and 
washing  has  become  so  general,  men  have 
ceased  to  employ  highly  perfumed  pomatums 
and  scents  to  anything  like  the  former  extent, 
and  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  abandoned 
altogether  the  use  of  rouge.  Perfumes  and 
paints  are  still  employed  to  a considerable 
extent  by  women,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  they  thereby  increase  their  charms. 
When  the  complexion  is  bad  the  temptation 
to  change  it  by  artificial  means  seems  to  be 
irresistible  to  some  women,  but  few  of  them 
have  acquired  the  ars  celare  artem,  so  their 
attempts  to  improve  on  nature  seldom  prove 
successful,  and  are  apt  to  provoke  ridicule, 
which  is  an  unsatisfactory  recompense  for 
the  pains  they  take  to  appear  more  beau- 
tiful than  nature  had  made  them.  The 
practice  of  applying  powder  to  the  face, 
so  frequently  indulged  in  by  women,  is  un- 
wholesome, as  the  particles  of  the  powder 
get  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  block  up 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  cutaneous  glands. 
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The  face  should  be  kept  well  cleansed  by 
frequent  ablutions  with  soap  and  water, 
whereby  the  complexion  is  best  preserved, 
and  the  health  of  the  skin  is  maintained. 

In  the  general  employment  of  sufficient 
bathing,  it  is  probable  that  the  insanitary 
use  of  strong  perfumes  and  face  painting 
and  powdering  will  gradually  fall  into  desue- 
tude. 

A daily  bath  of  the  whole  person  is  an 
essential  means  of  preserving  health.  For 
persons  possessing  a good  circulation  and 
robust  health,  cold  water,  i.e.  water  of  the 
general  temperature  of  the  house,  should 
be  used.  The  best  time  of  the  day  for  the 
daily  bath  is  the  morning,  before  dressing 
and  before  breakfast,  but  after  the  cus- 
tomary exercise  by  dumb-bells  or  chamber 
gymnastics.  The  bath  should  be  preceded 
by  a thorough  good  soaping  by  means  of 
a lopha,  a large  sponge,  a horsehair  glove 
or  piece  of  flannel.  For  those  who  have 
in  their  house  a bath-room  with  a modern 
bath,  the  bath  may  be  filled  with  water 
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to  a depth  of  ten  or  more  inches.  Into 
this  the  soaped  bather  gets,  and  lies 
down  or  sponges  or  brushes  himself  well 
over.  The  time  for  remaining  in  the 
bath  may  be  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
and  on  emerging  the  bather  should  rub 
himself  dry  with  a coarse  bath  towel.  If 
he  has  a shower  bath  he  may  use  this  with 
advantage — it  is  very  refreshing  and  tonic ; 
but  to  some  the  shock  is  disagreeable. 

There  are  many  who,  owing  to  feeble 
circulation  or  nervous  excitability,  cannot 
tolerate  a cold  bath.  These  should  take  their 
bath  tepid,  that  is,  at  a temperature  of  70° 
or  8o°  F.  When  a modern  bath  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  had,  a sitz-bath  or  a round 
bath  tray  may  be  used. 

Those  who  reside  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  sea,  a lake,  or  a river  may  take 
their  bath  in  summer  in  these  open-air 
baths.  I do  not  advise  a bath  at  home  or 
in  the  open  to  be  taken  soon  after  a meal. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  a fit  of  indigestion,  and 
sometimes  severe  pains  in  the  stomach. 
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So,  before  breakfast  is  the  correct  period 
for  the  morning  bath. 

Hot  baths,  that  is,  of  a temperature  of 
90°  F.  and  higher,  are  not  advisable  for  the 
healthy,  whether  young  or  old,  and  are 
actually  debilitating  if  the  bather  remains 
in  them,  as  is  often  done,  for  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes.  They  are  sometimes 
required  for  certain  morbid  conditions,  but 
I am  not  treating  here  of  their  medicinal 
uses.  Plot  water  to  the  face  is  said  to  be 
favourable  for  the  complexion,  and  many 
find  that  it  is  so. 

Turkish  baths  are  of  undoubted  use  in 
many  maladies,  and  they  are  sometimes 
used  by  the  healthy  as  a substitute  for 
exercise ; but  they  are  a very  indifferent 
substitute.  They  may  be  occasionally 
taken  by  healthy  persons  as  a luxury,  and 
if  not  repeated  too  frequently,  will  do  no 
harm.  By  the  profuse  perspiration  they 
excite,  they  administer  a sort  of  purge  to 
the  skin  ; they,  no  doubt,  clear  the  emunc- 
tories  and  sebaceous  glands  of  inspissated 
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contents ; but  with  some  persons  this 
cleansing  process  is  apt  to  cause  a liability 
to  chill,  so  that  the  bather  should  remain 
in  the  cooling  room  for  a considerable  time, 
until  he  gets  thoroughly  cooled,  before 
venturing  into  the  open  air,  especially  in 
cold  weather. 

Galvanic  and  medicated  baths  are  for  the 
sick,  so  I need  not  dwell  upon  them  in  this 
place. 
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ON  FOOD 

The  maintenance  of  health  in  advanced  life 
is  greatly  dependent  on  suitable  diet.  No 
subject  connected  with  health  has  been 
more  written  on  than  that  of  the  appro- 
priate diet  for  human  beings.  The  authors 
of  works  on  dietetics  have  discoursed  most 
learnedly  on  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
great  varieties  of  substances  used  as  food, 
their  chemical  composition  and  the  relative 
heat-  and  strength-giving  powers  of  animal 
and  vegetable  foods.  Much  has  also  been 
written  on  the  part  played  by  the  various 
organs  in  the  process  of  digestion.  All  this 
is,  no  doubt,  very  interesting,  but  rather 
puzzling  to  the  general  reader,  who  desires 
to  know  not  so  much  what  he  ought  to  eat, 
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as  how  he  ought  to  eat  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  activity. 

All  articles  of  food  in  common  use  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  but  all  men 
cannot  equally  well  digest  and  assimilate 
all  articles  of  food.  Some  persons  have 
such  splendid  powers  of  digestion  that 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  These  fortu- 
nate possessors  of  the  dura  messorum  ilia 
need  no  instruction  as  to  what  to  eat  and 
what  to  avoid.  But  many  persons  know  that 
there  are  things  that  do  not  agree  with 
them,  though  the  books  tell  them  that  these 
things  contain  all  the  chemical  constituents 
of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  Idio- 
syncrasies with  regard  to  food  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  I have  known  one  man 
who  could  not  eat  beef  without  a feeling 
of  intoxication  ; another  who  could  not  eat 
the  smallest  quantity  of  white  fish  without 
being  immediately  attacked  by  nettle-rash 
of  the  severest  description,  which  spread  to 
his  mouth  and  throat,  and  caused  a fit  of 
suffocation.  Honey  I have  known  to  cause 
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a disagreeable  itching  eruption.  Persons 
affected  morbidly  by  such  simple  and 
generally  wholesome  articles  of  food  cannot 
be  considered  healthy,  their  idiosyncrasies 
amount  to  disease.  On  the  subject  of  diet, 
it  may  be  said  that  every  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  is  either  a fool  or 
a physician — sometimes  both,  if  I may 
judge  by  the  writings  of  some  medical 
dietetic  authorities.  An  author  who  finds 
that  some  particular  food  disagrees  with 
himself,  or  simply  because  he  dislikes  it, 
condemns  it  as  absolutely  unwholesome. 
Thus,  one  authority  who  does  not  like 
oatmeal,  warns  his  readers  against  eating  it. 
Another,  with  whom,  apparently,  pastry 
disagrees,  calumniates  it  as  being  little 
short  of  poisonous.  Another  tells  us  that 
sugar  in  every  shape  should  be  excluded 
from  every  sensible  man’s  food,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  medical  writers  on  the 
subject  of  food,  whose  work  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  gives  a great  deal 
of  information  as  to  the  comparative 
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nutritive  power  of  all  sorts  of  foods,  and  the 
proper  way  of  cooking  them,  but  his  work 
is  of  little  use  to  those  who  would  like  to 
know  the  kind  of  diet  suitable  for  daily  use 
by  persons  in  advanced  life.  His  book  is, 
in  fact,  a scientific  cookery-book,  and  he 
gives  a large  number  of  menus  for  all 
seasons,  containing  dishes  worthy  of  the 
gastronomic  genius  of  a Brillat-Savarin, 
which  could  only  be  satisfactorily  cooked 
by  a cordon-bleu  of  the  kitchen  of  the  ex- 
perience and  capacity  of  the  grand  Vatel. 
The  various  dishes  or  courses  are  to  be 
washed  down  with  a corresponding  variety 
of  wines.  Sauterne  or  sherry  after  the 
soup  ; Rhine  or  Moselle  wine  after  the  fish  ; 
good  Bordeaux  with  the  joint;  champagne 
with  the  entrees  ; Bordeaux  or  Burgundy 
with  the  game ; champagne  or  liqueurs 
with  the  dessert.  Such  Lucullus  feasts,  if 
indulged  in  daily,  would  soon,  I imagine, 
ruin  the  digestive  powers  of  the  strongest 
stomach.  To  employ  as  a prelude  for 
such  unsanitary  meals  the  conventional 
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form  of  grace  before  meat,  giving  thanks 
for  what  we  are  about  to  receive,  seems 
little  short  of  impiety  ; the  formula  should 
be  altered  into  a prayer  to  be  forgiven  our 
proposed  trespass  against  the  rules  of 
hygiene  and  common  sense,  and  to  be 
spared  the  indigestion  we  so  richly  deserve  ; 
but,  of  course,  we  could  not  expect  our  peti- 
tion to  be  granted,  as  our  trespass  is  wilful. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  us,  as  most  books  on 
dietetics  do,  that  this,  that,  or  another  article 
of  food  contains  so  much  heat-making,  so 
much  nerve-making,  so  much  bone-making 
nutritive  constituents,  or  that  nitrogen 
compounds  are  plentiful  in  one  food,  pro- 
teids  in  another,  sugar  in  a third,  and  starch 
in  a fourth.  This  will  give  no  information 
as  to  what  will  agree  and  what  will  disagree 
with  us.  Milk  is  declared  by  all  to  be  a 
perfect  food,  but  many  persons  apparently 
healthy  cannot  take  it ; eggs  are  said  to  be, 
and  we  know  are,  pure  nutriment,  but  many 
persons  they  make  bilious  and  sick.  I have 
known  some  persons  who  could  not  digest 
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beef,  others  to  whom  mutton  was  intoler- 
able. Sugar  is  distasteful  to  some,  salt  to 
others.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  an  article 
used  as  food,  animal  or  vetegable,  that  does 
not  disagree  with  some,  and  hardly  an 
article  of  food  denounced  by  the  dietetic 
authorities  as  indigestible  or  innutritious 
that  is  not  both  digestible  and  nutritious 
to  many. 

As,  then,  no  article  in  common  use  as 
food  is  absolutely  wholesome  and  digestible 
or  absolutely  the  reverse,  every  man  must 
discover  for  himself  what  agrees  and  what 
disagrees  with  him,  and  employ  it  or  avoid 
it  accordingly.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  is 
often  said  in  the  books,  that  this  or  that 
article  of  food  is  indigestible,  and  should  be 
avoided  by  all  who  have  a regard  for  their 
stomach.  Pastry  is  the  bete  noire  of  some 
authorities,  but  pastry  is  pleasant,  whole- 
some, and,  when  well  made,  perfectly  di- 
gestible by  many,  who,  therefore,  need  not 
deprive  themselves  of  such  an  agreeable 
food.  Sugar  is  denounced  by  others,  and 
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is  often  needlessly  eschewed  by  many  to 
whom  it  is  both  pleasant  to  taste  and  useful 
for  nutrition.  An  experiment  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  was  lately  made  in  Germany 
which  showed  that  soldiers  who  were 
liberally  supplied  with  sugar  did  much 
more  work  without  fatigue  than  when  fed 
on  a sugarless  diet.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  persons  with  whom  sugar  disagrees  ; 
they,  of  course,  should  avoid  it.  But  the 
number  of  those  who  cannot  comfort- 
ably digest  sugar  is  small,  compared  with 
the  number  who,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
prejudiced  dietetic  doctor,  refrain  from 
using  it,  though  they  like  it  and  it  does 
no  harm  to  them.  Those  who  have  a 
liking  for  the  sweet  taste,  are  often  advised 
to  take  saccharin  to  sweeten  the  food  they 
cannot  relish  unless  sweet.  But  saccharin 
has  not  the  nutritious  qualities  of  sugar,  it  is 
not  a nutriment  at  all,  and  I have  frequently 
found  it  the  cause  of  distressing  symptoms 
in  persons  who  use  it  freely  in  place  of 
sugar,  which  would  do  them  no  harm, 
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probably  good.  Of  course  there  are  cases 
of  disease,  such  as  diabetes  and  gout,  where 
sugar  should  be  avoided,  and  perhaps  some 
substitute,  like  glycerine  or  saccharin,  in 
small  quantity,  may  be  taken.  But  for 
healthy  persons,  who  have  no  special 
reason  for  avoiding  sugar,  and  with  whom 
it  does  not  disagree,  sugar  may  be  freely 
indulged  in — if  they  like  its  taste,  which 
most  persons  do. 

The  prejudice  against  sugar  extends  to 
all  sweets.  Probably  this  prejudice  has 
been  fostered  by  the  taste  for  sugar  which 
is  universal  in  youth  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  acquired  unnatural  taste  for 
bitter  beer,  dry  sherry  and  dry  champagne, 
which  is  regarded  as  manly  and  has  be- 
come fashionable.  The  consequence  is 
that  sweets  generally,  and  especially  sweet 
puddings,  are  despised  by  many,  who  think 
they  show  by  their  refusal  to  partake  of  these 
viands,  their  virile  virtue,  a taste  for  sweets 
being  regarded  as  childish  or  effeminate. 

Salt  is  seldom  mentioned  in  works  on 
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dietetics,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a mere  statement  that  it  is  a necessary 
condiment  for  most  animal  and  vegetable 
foods,  which  it  renders  more  palatable;  but 
no  hint  is  usually  given  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  excessive  salt-eating,  or  modera- 
tion enjoined  in  its  use  with  food.  Some 
persons  dislike  its  taste  and  take  none,  and 
do  not  suffer  from  their  abstinence.  A small 
amount  of  salt  is  required  by  the  organism, 
and  this  small  quantity  exists  naturally  in 
the  food  that  comes  to  table,  or  is  supplied 
in  the  kitchen.  But  some  people  have  a 
veritable  craving  for  salt,  and  consume  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  is  required  by 
the  system.  They  not  only  take  a plenti- 
ful supply  with  every  mouthful  of  meat  or 
vegetables,  but  they  cannot  even  eat  a bit 
of  bread  and  butter  without  sprinkling  it 
with  a notable  quantity  of  this  mineral.  Now, 
any  excess  of  salt,  over  and  above  what 
is  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
acts  medicinally  and,  in  fact,  poisonously. 
Halophagists  — as  those  who  indulge  in 
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salt  to  an  extent  beyond  need  are  called 
— are  subject  to  various  diseases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, some  cutaneous  diseases,  chilliness, 
emaciation  and  urinary  disorders.  Pro- 

longed use  of  salted  meat,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a fertile  source  of  scurvy. 
So,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved,  a very 
moderate  use  of  salt  in  food  is  indispens- 
able. The  evils  attending  excessive  salt- 
eating are  not  generally  known.  Salt 

is  commonly  regarded  as  an  absolutely 
wholesome  thing.  Children  are  brought 
up  with  this  idea,  and  are  often  enjoined, 
or  compelled,  to  take  more  of  it  with  their 
food  than  theydike  or  than  is  good  for  them. 

A strong  prejudice  exists  in  England 
against  oatmeal  as  an  article  of  diet.  This 
prejudice  is  even  expressed  in  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  where  he  defines  oats  as  “a 
grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people;”  to  which  a patriotic  Scot  observed 
that  one  could  not  see  finer  horses  than  in 
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England  or  more  stalwart  men  than  in 
Scotland.  Besides  its  known  excellence  as 
food  for  brain,  bone,  teeth  and  muscle,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  it  has  a most 
wholesome  action  on  the  kidneys,  pro- 
moting a more  copious  secretion  of  urine 
than  any  other  cereal.  Sowins,  which  is 
made  from  oatmeal  by  an  ingenious  process, 
is  much  used  as  a food  by  the  Scotch 
peasantry ; and  that  it  is  both  nourishing 
and  wholesome  was  proved  at  Mafeking, 
where  it  was  a main  means  of  keeping  the 
beleaguered  garrison  alive,  after  other  food 
had  given  out.  Barley  is  little  used  in 
England  as  a food,  being  mostly  employed, 
as  malt,  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  where- 
by its  nutritive  qualities  are  in  great 
measure  lost.  In  Scotland  it  is  much  used 
as  food,  as  in  Scotch  broth,  and  in  the  shape 
of  scones  and  bannocks.  In  the  "Odyssey” 
(S.  Butler’s  translation,  Bk.  II.)  barley  meal 
is  called  “ the  staff  of  life  ” by  Minerva. 

The  superior  nutritious  qualities  of 
leguminous  over  cereal  foods  are  not  so 
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generally  recognized  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  are  a much  more 
sustaining  food  than  wheaten  flour.  The 
excellence  of  lentils  was  so  well  known  to 
Esau,  that  he  unhesitatingly  bartered  his 
birthright  for  a basin  of  red  lentil  soup. 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  pre- 
judice against  the  tomato.  It  has  a bad 
reputation  in  some  quarters  as  a cause  of 
cancer.  There  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  this.  The  tomato  is  an  extremely 
valuable  food,  and  has  a really  excellent 
effect  on  the  liver.  But  it  is  often  spoiled 
in  the  cooking.  It  is  better  to  eat  it  un- 
cooked, without  any  preparation.  Some 
direct  that  the  skin  should  be  removed  by 
putting  it  for  a minute  in  hot  water.  But  this 
is  not  necessary ; there  is  no  harm  in  the 
skin.  Some  prefer  it  sliced,  and  sprinkled 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  oil.  This  is  not 
objectionable,  but  I think  its  delicate  flavour 
is  thereby  impaired.  Others  add  vinegar, 
which  is  absurd,  as  it  already  contains  a 
sufficiency  of  acid.  Cooks  stuff  it  with 
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meat  and  various  condiments  and  boil  it. 
This  spoils  it  altogether,  and  renders  it 
distasteful  and  indigestible. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  compete  with 
the  ordinary  works  on  dietetics  by  giving 
a detailed  account  of  the  relative  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  various  substances  used  as 
food.  The  variety  of  food  on  which  life 
and  health  can  be  sustained  is  infinite.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  quality  but  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  that  influences 
health.  Some  persons  flourish  on  pure 
vegetarianism,  others  find  salvation  in  what 
is  called  the  Salisbury  diet,  which  consists 
mainly  of  minced  beef  and  copious  draughts 
of  hot  water.  But  that  diet  is  only  suitable 
for  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.  For  the 
healthy  it  is  unsuited  and  supremely  dis- 
tasteful. One  notable  authority  on  diet 
tells  us  that  a purely  animal  diet,  without 
vegetables  and  fruit,  causes  death  at  sixty 
years  of  age;  he  has  known  two  persons  who 
adopted  this  kind  of  diet  who  died  at  that 
age,  whereas  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive 
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animal,  or,  rather,  minced-beef  diet,  claim  for 
it  that  it  preserves  health  and  prolongs  life. 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 
The  best  rule  for  preserving  health,  and 
thereby  prolonging  life  with  comfort,  is  to 
eat  sparingly  and  rarely,  and  to  masticate 
sufficiently,  whether  the  food  taken  is 
mostly  animal  or  mostly  vegetable.  Most 
persons  eat  too  much  and  too  often,  and 
many  chew  their  food  insufficiently;  it  is 
for  these  errors,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  unwholesomeness  of  the  food,  that 
they  suffer  the  discomforts  of  dyspepsia. 
Vegetarian  diet  is  quite  as  nutritious  as 
animal  food.  In  fact,  experts  tell  us  that 
a pound  of  beans  is  equal  in  sustaining  and 
nutritive  power  to  four  pounds  of  beef.  A 
vestryman  (of  St.  Pancras,  I think,  though 
it  might  be  another  parish)  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  discovery  of  the  dietetic 
expert,  proposed  to  save  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  by  feeding  the  paupers  with  a 
daily  allowance  of  one  ounce  of  bean  flour 
instead  of  the  conventional  three  or  four 
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ounces  ol  beef  or  mutton.  I forget  if  his 
proposal  was  accepted  by  his  fellow  vestry- 
men— I rather  think  not.  But  that  human 
beings  can  live  to  advanced  age  and  enjoy 
robust  health  on  vegetarian  diet  is  obvious 
when  we  see  that  great  communities  and 
even  nations  flourish  and  prosper  on  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet.  I see  that  a young 
Bavarian  and  vegetarian  lady,  the  champion 
long-distance  cyclist,  rode  a thousand  miles 
in  less  than  a hundred  and  fourteen  hours, 
on  a diet  of  strawberries,  raw  potatoes,  and 
rusks — no  milk,  butter,  or  eggs.  We  have 
the  same  kind  of  teeth  and  the  same  length 
of  intestines  as  our  simian  progenitors,  who 
were  strict  vegetarians ; and  their  modern 
representatives  in  their  native  woods  are 
the  same.  But  Dr.  Jaeger  tells  us  that 
when  he  had  the  medical  superintendence 
of  a zoological  garden,  he  found  that  the 
monkeys  were  healthier  and  lived  longer 
when  he  allowed  them  an  occasional  bit  of 
meat.  So  we,  in  spite  of  our  vegetarian 
teeth  and  our  thirty-six  feet  of  bowel,  are 
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all  the  better  for  an  addition  of  meat  to  our 
vegetables.  The  young  of  our  hard-billed, 
seed-eating  birds  are  fed  in  the  nest  by 
their  parents  on  caterpillars  and  other 
insects.  Dogs,  which  have  purely  carni- 
vorous teeth  and  intestines,  are  often  fed 
by  their  owners  on  a strictly  vegetable  diet, 
such  as  biscuits  and  oatmeal,  and  seem  to 
thrive  and  do  a great  amount  of  work  on 
this,  to  them,  unnatural  food. 

I suspect  the  main  reason  for  our  partiality 
for  meat  is  that  we  like  the  taste  of  it,  and 
possibly  it  is  more  easily  assimilated  by  our 
civilized  stomachs;  but  the  food  we  eat  is 
perhaps  more  a matter  of  habit  than  dictated 
by  physiological  principles. 

What  we  have  chiefly  to  attend  to  in  diet 
is  to  avoid  overloading  the  stomach  by 
eating  too  much  at  a time,  and  to  give  our 
stomach  sufficient  rest  to  recover  from  its 
exertions  by  forbearing  to  eat  too  frequently. 
A portly  alderman  consulted  Abernethy  on 
the  subject  of  diet.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia. 
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"For,”  said  he,  “ I follow  the  rule  of  eating 
little  and  often,  which  I have  been  told  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.”  “ Well,”  said  Aber- 
nethy,  “ my  advice  to  you  is  to  eat  little 
and  seldom  ; that  will  cure  your  dyspepsia.” 
If  we  eat  too  frequently  or  too  much  at  a 
time,  we  find  that  we  require  condiments 
and  spices  and  high-flavoured  sauces  to 
stimulate  our  stomach  to  an  artificial  appe- 
tite to  enable  us  to  relish  the  superabundant 
food.  Three  meals  a day  are  as  much  as 
old  men  can  eat  comfortably  and  assimilate 
profitably.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner 
are  sufficient  for  most  healthy  persons.  A 
cup  of  tea  before  rising  is  a superfluity;  so 
is  afternoon  tea.  It  is  far  better  to  give  the 
stomach  a rest  between  meals.  Breakfast 
may  be  a tolerably  substantial  meal.  A 
plateful  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  an  egg,  a bit  of  bacon,  some  fish 
or  a kidney,  with  bread  and  butter,  washed 
down  with  a cup  of  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa, 
will  suffice  till  luncheon  time.  The  luncheon 
should  be  a light  meal : a basin  of  soup,  a 
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few  oysters  or  a small  chop  will  be  better 
than  a “ square  ” meal,  which  is  apt  to  cause 
heaviness  and  sleepiness,  and  to  impair  the 
working  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Dinner, 
when  the  day’s  work  is  at  an  end,  should  be 
the  most  substantial  meal.  Many  dietetic 
authorities  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink 
during  the  dinner  meal ; but  this  is  a mis- 
take. The  almost  universal  custom  is  to 
begin  dinner  with  soup  of  some  kind.  It  is 
a wholesome  instinct  that  has  prompted 
this  custom.  There  is  a craving  for  liquid 
of  some  kind  with  a substantial  meal.  Many 
satisfy  this  with  beer  or  wine,  but  water  is 
better ; not  iced  water,  which  is  so  commonly 
indulged  in  by  Americans ; the  coldness 
of  it  retards  digestion,  and  is  a frequent 
cause  of  dyspepsia.  No  absolute  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  that  should  be  consumed  at  dinner. 
Remembering  the  graminivorous  structure 
of  our  teeth  and  digestive  organs,  we 
should  take  care  that  vegetables  form  the 
chief  constituents  of  our  food.  Fruits  in 
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their  season  may  also  be  freely  used,  and 
salads  are  a desirable  adjunct.  But  every- 
thing in  moderation.  It  matters  little  what 
we  eat,  but  it  matters  much  that  we  should 
eat  moderately.  If  satiety  is  produced,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  have  overloaded 
our  stomach,  and  this  overloading,  if 
frequently  done,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  our 
digestive  powers  and  make  us  dyspeptics 
or  give  us  the  gout.  As  the  digestive 
powers  are  liable  to  diminution  in  advanced 
life,  we  should  remember  that  we  cannot 
assimilate  so  much  food  as  when  we  were 
young,  and  should  not  attempt  to  consume 
as  much  as  we  were  wont  to  do  when  our 
stomach  was  in  its  youthful  vigour. 

Many  young  persons  find  two  meals  a 
day  quite  sufficient ; but  few  old  people 
can  bear  with  comfort  such  long  intervals 
betwixt  their  meals,  so  they  feel  compelled 
to  take  a third,  intermediate,  meal.  As 
the  digestive  powers  of  old  people  are  not 
usually  so  strong  as  those  of  younger  per- 
sons, the  former  will  not  probably  consume 
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so  much  food  in  their  three  meals  as  the 
latter  in  their  two  meals. 

Those  who  take  few  meals  have  usually 
better  appetite  than  those  who  eat  often, 
and  can  take  their  food  with  relish,  with- 
out the  aid  of  condiments  and  piquant 
sauces,  which  frequent  eaters  often  require 
to  stimulate  their  appetite.  These  condi- 
ments are  not  nutritious,  they  are  only  stimu- 
lants to  the  stomach,  on  which  they  act  in- 
juriously if  indulged  in  frequently.  Hunger, 
it  has  been  wisely  said,  is  the  best  sauce. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  and 
hindrances  to  a pleasant  life  caused  by 
taking  more  food  than  suffices  for  our  wants, 
is  the  accumulation  of  too  much  fat  in  the 
system.  The  digestion  may  be  unimpaired, 
and  the  excessive  amount  of  food  may  be 
assimilated,  but  what  is  not  required  for  the 
repair  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
is  deposited  as  fat  throughout  the  body,  so 
that  Shakespeare’s  sixth  age  is  not  always 
“the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,”  but 
something  very  much  the  reverse  of  that. 
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Women  are  more  frequently  the  victims  of 
obesity  than  men,  probably  because  they 
eat  more  frequently  and  perhaps  more  in 
quantity  than  men,  and  more  often  take  less 
exercise.  Obesity  is  often  caused  by  indo- 
lence, and  is  a great  cause  of  laziness.  So 
it  should  be  guarded  against  by  moderation 
in  food  and  persistence  in  exercise. 

While  the  ordinary  diet  is  a moderate 
consumption  of  plain  food,  a great  variety 
in  this  kind  of  food  is  not  only  permissible 
but  advantageous,  for  the  stomach  wearies 
of  monotony,  and  thus  the  appetite,  and 
consequently  the  digestive  power,  become 
enfeebled.  An  occasional  "gorge”  at  an 
elaborate  and  recherche  dinner  of  many 
courses  does  no  harm  to  a healthy  stomach. 
It  is  what  an  occasional  bout  of  unusual 
exertion  is  to  the  muscular  system ; it 
cannot  be  repeated  very  often  without 
injury,  but  its  rare  indulgence  is  pleasant 
and  wholesome,  and  though  it  may  fatigue, 
it  exhilarates. 

Trainers  know  that  if  they  keep  their 
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athletes  too  constantly  at  their  full  working 
powers  they  are  apt  to  become  “ stale,”  as  it 
is  called — that  is,  unable  to  make  the  needed 
exertion  when  the  trial  of  strength  comes 
on ; in  other  words,  by  making  them  exert 
their  full  powers  every  day  for  too  pro- 
longed a period,  they  begin  to  decline  in 
strength.  So  with  eating— if  the  stomach 
is  kept  too  long  at  the  full  exercise  of  its 
digestive  power  by  a succession  of  big 
dinners,  its  digestive  power  is  weakened, 
and  dyspepsia  is  the  result. 

It  would  probably  tend  to  moderation  in 
eating,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  healthy  digestion,  were  there  less 
ceremony  and  sociability  in  the  function  of 
eating.  Eating  our  meals  in  company  with 
others  disposes  to  over-eating  and  wine 
drinking,  neither  of  which  is  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a healthy  digestion.  If 
we  ate  all  our  meals  alone — as  most  of  us 
do  some  of  them — there  would  be  little  or 
no  inducement  to  commit  excesses  in  either 
eating  or  drinking. 
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A big  dinner,  with  an  elaborate  menu, 
must  be  a social  function  ; but  perhaps  the 
social  function  could  take  place  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a many-coursed  dinner, 
with  a crowd  of  people  sitting  for  hours 
crammed  together  round  a table,  and  en- 
gaged in  shovelling  spoonfuls  or  forkfuls 
of  food,  and  pouring  glassfuls  of  wine  into 
a hole  in  their  face,  and  subjecting  their 
features  to  masticatory  grimaces,  which  are 
anything  but  beautiful. 

Mastication  of  food  is  essential  to  its  easy 
digestion.  This  requires  teeth.  But  the 
teeth  are  apt  to  fall  out  as  we  grow  old. 
So,  when  we  have  lost  them,  or  a consider- 
able number  of  them,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  dentist’s  art.  “ Boneless 
gums  ” are  all  very  well  as  long  as  we  live 
entirely  on  suction,  which  we  do  for  the 
first  few  months  of  our  existence  ; but  when 
in  “second  childishness”  we  again  revert 
to  boneless  gums,  we  cannot,  though  our 
gums  be  ever  so  hard,  masticate  our  food 
perfectly  or  sufficiently,  and  the  attempt  to 
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do  so  is  not  pleasant  to  witness.  In  China, 
where  dentistry  would  seem  to  be  an  un- 
known art,  it  is  said  that  rich  old  toothless 
mandarins  have  an  ideal — a Chinese  ideal 
— substitute  for  teeth,  in  the  shape  of  a 
healthy  young  person  with  good  teeth,  who 
sits  beside  the  great  man  at  meals,  chews 
his  food  for  him,  and  transfers  the  masti- 
cated morsels  to  his  employer’s  mouth. 
But  I fear  that  European  prejudices  would 
prevent  us  adopting  this  Celestial  mode  of 
masticating  by  proxy,  as  long  as  we  have 
able  dentists  among  us  to  supply  us  with 
artificial  teeth  when  our  natural  ones  are 
defective.  And  although  our  ingenious 
physiological  chemists  have  manufactured 
ptyalines,  pancreatins  and  pepsins  to  digest 
our  food  without  the  aid  of  our  own  diges- 
tive organs,  these  artificial  digesters  will 
hardly  compensate  us  for  the  lack  of  our 
natural  masticators.  So  we  may  be  thankful 
that  dentists  still  abound  to  supply  us  with 
the  only  efficient  substitute  for  our  lost  teeth. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  animal  food 
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does  not  require  its  admixture  with  saliva — 
which  the  act  of  mastication  effects — for  its 
digestion,  but  that  vegetable  food  cannot  be 
properly  digested  without  this  admixture. 
It  is  true  that  carnivorous  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  do  not  chew  their  food,  having  no 
teeth  for  that  purpose,  and  that  herbivorous 
animals,  such  as  cows  and  sheep,  chew  their 
food  very  elaborately.  The  inference  from 
this  is  that  we  may  bolt  our  meat,  but 
should  carefully  chew  our  bread,  potatoes, 
and  puddings ; but  I would  not  advise  the 
adoption  of  this  distinction,  but  rather 
recommend  an  impartial  and  thorough  mas- 
tication of  all  the  solids  we  take  into  our 
mouths.  Liquids,  of  course,  we  cannot 
chew,  but  must  swallow  unchewed.  And 
in  spite  of  the  physiologists,  the  healthy 
stomach  will  not  find  gruel  more  difficult 
to  digest  than  milk. 
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ON  DRINK 

There  are  many  superstitions  connected 
with  alcoholic  intoxicating  drinks  which  are 
so  deeply  engrained  in  the  human — at  least 
the  European  and  American — breast  that 
they  are  difficult  to  be  dispelled. 

Alcohol,  under  the  form  of  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits,  is  held  to  be  strengthening,  warm- 
ing, an  aid  to  digestion,  nourishing,  a sort 
of  liquid  food,  a promoter  of  cheerfulness, 
wit  and  intelligence.  It  is  actually  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  It  may  seem  to  give 
temporary  increase  of  strength,  but  this  is 
followed  by  a permanent  weakness ; by  its 
narcotic  action  it  communicates  a feeling  of 
warmth,  but  the  thermometer  shows  that  it 
actually  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
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It  retards  digestion,  as  it  allows  no  food  to 
be  digested  until  it  is  first  eliminated  from 
the  stomach ; the  cheerfulness  it  excites  is 
well  known  to  be  followed  by  depression, 
amounting  occasionally  to  a fit  of  the  “blues.” 
That  it  seems  to  promote  wit  is  generally 
owing  to  its  removing  the  restraints  of 
natural  shyness.  It  does  not  facilitate  in- 
tellectual work ; on  the  contrary,  it  greatly 
interferes  with  and  dulls  the  mental  powers. 

It  is  found  by  ship-owners  that  the  crews 
of  ships  conducted  on  temperance  principles 
consume  much  more  food  than  those  where 
there  is  a regular  allowance  of  spirits ; so 
we  may  safely  say  that  alcohol  diminishes 
rather  than  promotes  the  digestive  function. 
The  sickness  caused  by  drinking  shows  the 
food  undigested. 

That  the  imbibition  of  alcohol  renders  us 
less  able  to  resist  cold,  is  shown  by  the 
chilliness  felt  on  coming  out  into  the  cold 
air  after  a dinner  with  wine,  whereas  if  no 
wine  is  taken  we  do  not  feel  chilly  on 
exposure  to  cold  air. 
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That  alcohol  does  not  protect  from  cold 
I had  a striking  proof  during  a very 
severe  winter  I spent  in  Vienna.  Almost 
every  morning  while  the  low  tempera- 
ture lasted,  one  or  more  bodies  of  sentries 
who  had  been  frozen  to  death  were  brought 
into  the  hospital  of  the  Josephinum.  In 
every  case  it  was  found  that  the  stomach 
contained  alcohol.  The  poor  fellows  had 
drunk  “schnapps”  before  going  on  their 
sentry  business,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  as  they  thought,  and  they  were 
speedily  frozen  to  death,  showing  that 
alcohol  rendered  them  unable  to  resist  a 
low  temperature.  My  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
John  Rae,  a surgeon  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  was  very  frequently  engaged 
in  expeditions  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He 
was  the  first  to  find  relics  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  party,  who  perished  in  a vain 
attempt  to  find  the  North-west  passage. 
Dr.  Rae  told  me  that  in  his  first  expeditions 
he  used  to  take  alcohol  with  him  to  give  his 
men  as  a protection  against  the  effects  of  cold. 
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But  he  found  that,  so  far  from  protecting 
them,  frost-bites  of  great  severity  were  very 
common  among  those  who  drank  spirits, 
whilst  those  who  abstained  remained  free 
from  frost-bites,  enjoyed  better  health  than 
the  drinkers,  and  were  always  fit  for  the 
hard  work  they  had  to  do.  So  in  his  later 
expeditions  he  took  no  alcohol,  and  his  men 
remained  healthy  and  strong  in  the  severest 
weather  in  these  high  latitudes. 

To  drink  alcohol  in  any  form,  as  wine, 
spirits  or  beer,  beyond  the  point  of  “physio- 
logical saturation  ” is  to  intoxicate  one’s  self. 
To  intoxicate  is  to  poison  ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  alcohol  in  excess  is  poison,  and 
poison  of  a peculiarly  pernicious  character, 
for  it  poisons  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
Most  persons  who  have  indulged  in  deep 
potations  have  to  regret  having  done  or 
said  something  foolish.  But  alcohol  is  also 
responsible  for  many  diseases  of  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys  and  brain.  Dyspepsia,  gout, 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  Bright’s  disease,  delirium 
tremens,  apoplexy,  insanity,  are  some  of  the 
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maladies  it  can  produce.  No  sensible 
person  who  is  aware  of  these  health- 
destroying  and  life-shortening  effects  of 
alcohol,  and  who  desires  to  attain  to  a 
pleasant  old  age,  would  indulge  in  excessive 
potations  of  alcohol.  But  the  constant  or 
habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  even 
in  what  is  considered  moderate  quantity, 
is  not  without  its  dangers.  No  bad  effects 
may  be  noticed  from  the  moderate  daily 
use  of  alcohol  in  youth  and  middle  age, 
when  the  vital  powers  are  in  full  vigour; 
but  in  advanced  life,  when  the  vitality  is 
diminished,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  used  to  be  taken  with  apparent 
impunity  will  often  manifest  its  poisonous 
action,  for  then  the  system  is  unable  to 
resist  its  toxic  action.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  constitutions  which  can  tolerate  the 
daily  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
without  detriment,  and  even  attain  to 
vigorous  old  age.  But  these  are  rare  and 
exceptional  cases,  and  any  attempt  to  imitate 
them  would  very  likely  be  attended  by 
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disastrous  consequences  to  health  and  life. 
A story  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  extremes 
of  alcoholic  indulgence  and  abstinence  are 
not  incompatible  with  longevity  is  told  of  a 
temperance  enthusiast  who,  hearing  of  two 
centenarians  living  in  some  village  hastened 
to  interview  them.  The  first  he  visited  and 
questioned  about  his  habits  said  he  had 
been  a total  abstainer  for  fifty  years ; the 
other  said  he  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  drunk.  A 
gentleman,  who  had  lived  an  extremely 
active  and  useful  life  up  to  a very  advanced 
age,  drank  daily,  as  a near  relative  of  his 
assured  me,  two  bottles  of  fine  old  port. 
When  he  had  passed  the  century  by  several 
years,  his  doctor  persuaded  him  to  limit  his 
daily  allowance  to  six  glasses.  He  did  not 
long  survive  this  reduction  of  his  alcoholic 
stimulant.  Probably  he  did  not  think  life 
worth  living  with  such  a limitation  of  his 
accustomed  drink.  These  instances  of 
survival  while  imbibing  excessive  quantities 
of  alcohol  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
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the  power  of  the  constitution  under  certain 
unknown  conditions  to  tolerate  the  ingestion 
of  poison  in  quantities  sufficient  to  prove 
fatal  to  most  persons.  They  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  similar  to  the  cases  of  the 
tolerance  of  the  human  body  to  other 
poisons.  Thus,  some  Styrian  peasants  will 
gradually  accustom  themselves  to  swallow 
arsenic  in  doses  sufficient  to  kill  several 
men.  Opium  eaters  also  will  consume 
quantities  of  their  favourite  drug  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  any  one  unused  to  it. 
But  because  certain  persons  of  exceptional 
constitutions  can  swallow  enormous  quan- 
tites  of  poison,  whether  alcohol,  opium, 
chloral,  chlorodyne,  cocaine  or  arsenic,  or 
even  saturate  their  systems  with  all  known 
poisons,  like  Mithridates,  and  yet  live,  1 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  to 
immunize  himself  from  the  toxic  action  of 
any  or  all  of  these  poisons  by  such  isopathic 
means.  The  maintenance  of  health  being 
the  wish  of  every  candidate  for  long  life, 
cannot  be  secured  while  poisons  are  imbibed. 
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The  narcotics  pushed  to  or  beyond  physio- 
logical saturation  produce  psychical  obfusca- 
tion, and  the  misery  of  leaving  them  off  is 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  their  ingestion.  The  arsenic  eater 
cannot  stop  his  silly  habit  without  under- 
going all  the  tortures  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

A particularly  dangerous  way  of  drink- 
ing is  taking  little  drops  of  whisky  or 
brandy  many  times  during  the  day.  Not 
enough  is  taken  each  time  to  cause  any 
symptoms  of  intoxication,  and  probably  the 
total  amount  drunk  during  the  day  is  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system  are  constantly  more  or  less 
irritated  by  repeated  "nips;”  and  after  a 
while  the  poisonous  action  of  the  alcohol 
manifests  itself  on  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys  and  nervous  system,  and  the  con- 
stitution is  eventually  ruined.  Gutta  cavat 
lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cadendo,  which  may 
be  freely  translated  : Nips  destroy  the  health, 
not  by  their  individual  strength  but  by  their 
frequent  repetition. 
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Alcohol  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  more 
than  half  the  diseases  and  crimes  that  afflict 
nominally  Christian  communities.  My 
readers  are  not  likely  to  qualify  themselves 
for  enrolment  among  the  criminal  classes, 
but  they  can  hardly  escape  some  of  the 
diseases  caused  by  alcohol,  even  if  they 
limit  themselves  to  what  is  considered  a 
moderate  allowance  of  alcoholic  liquor.  So, 
if  they  wish  to  attain  to  a healthy  old  age 
they  will  do  well  to  refrain  altogether  from 
the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  old  people  require  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Wine  is  improperly  termed 
“ old  men’s  milk.”  It  is  more  pernicious  to 
the  old  than  to  the  young,  hence  it  is  more 
important  that  the  former  should  avoid  it 
than  the  latter,  though,  to  secure  a healthy 
old  age,  it  were  better  to  refrain  from  it  at 
all  ages. 

Alcohol  is  a poison,  and,  like  all  poisons, 
is,  in  certain  morbid  states,  a medicine.  It 
is  not  a food.  No  sensible  healthy  person 
would  take  habitually  a medicine  or  a 
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poison  ; so,  in  order  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  not  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  the  alcoholic  drinker  pre- 
tends that  alcohol  is  a food,  and  in  this 
pretence  he  is  upheld  by  the  expressed 
opinion  of  many  medical  authorities.  But 
the  real  reason  why  they  and  he  drink 
alcoholic  liquors  is  because  they  like  them 
and  their  primary  effects,  which  are  exhila- 
rating. That  their  secondary  effects  are 
depressing  they  seldom  attribute  to  the 
right  cause,  but  persuade  themselves  that 
these  uncomfortable  sensations  are  indica- 
tions for  the  repetition  of  the  alcoholic 
stimulant.  So  easy  is  it  to  find  an  excuse 
for  doing  what  is  pleasant.  “Wine,”  says 
the  wise  man,  “is  a deceiver;”  qui  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur  ! 

But  if,  in  the  interest  of  health,  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  abandoned, 
what  ought  we  to  drink?  For  drink  we 
must,  and  largely,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  system.  Water  is,  of 
course,  the  best  of  all  drinks.  But  water  is 
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often  contaminated  with  impurities  which 
may  be  deleterious,  though  not  nearly  so 
often  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Bacterio- 
logists endeavour  to  frighten  us  by  show- 
ing that  rivers,  from  which  most  of  the 
laid-on  water  of  towns  is  derived,  contain 
enormous  quantities  of  bacteria  in  some 
parts  of  their  course.  But  these  bacteria 
are  seldom  what  are  called  pathogenic ; 
and  even  if  pathogenic  bacteria  obtain 
admission  into  our  rivers,  the  exposure  to 
air  and  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  non- 
pathogenic  bacteria,  soon  destroy  the 
dreaded  pathogenic  bacteria.  If  any  doubt 
exists  respecting  the  purity  of  drinking 
water  it  may  be  rendered  absolutely  free 
from  all  bacteria  by  boiling.  Springs, 
rivers,  lakes  and  wells,  uncontaminated  by 
sewage,  furnish  the  best  and  most  healthy 
sources  of  drinking  water.  Rain  water 
is  the  purest  of  natural  waters  when 
collected  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a very 
pleasant  drink  when  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  town  houses,  as  it  is  very  apt 
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to  have  an  unpleasant,  though  not  un- 
wholesome, taste  of  soot.  Those  who 
dislike  plain  water  may  drink  the  mildly 
mineral  waters  like  Apollinaris,  St.  Galmier, 
Selters,  and  others  of  that  kind,  or  the  pure 
distilled  water  Salutaris,  or  the  slightly 
alkaline  waters,  Soda  and  Potash.  All 
these  waters  are  artificially  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  renders 
them  effervescent.  Probably  Salutaris 
water  is  the  best  of  them,  as  it  contains 
no  saline  or  alkaline  admixture,  and,  being 
a distilled  water,  it  has,  like  rain-water,  a 
distinctly  diuretic  action.  For  those  who 
prefer  a more  tasty  drink,  there  are  ginger 
beer,  lemonade,  zoedone,  Kops’  ale,  and 
other  non-alcoholic  drinks,  or  any  other 
of  the  effervescent  waters  combined  with 
some  fruit  syrup.  These,  however,  are  not 
so  wholesome  as  water. 

Milk,  plain,  or  mixed  with  one  of  the 
above  effervescent  waters,  is  a nutritious  as 
well  as  a refreshing  drink.  If  doubtful 
about  the  sanitary  state  of  the  farm 
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whence  the  milk  is  derived,  it  may  be 
Pasteurized,  that  is,  heated  slightly,  but  not 
boiled.  Barley-water  is  relished  by  some, 
toast-water  by  others.  These  are  innocent 
drinks,  but  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste. 
Water,  after  all,  is  the  best  of  drinks.  With 
meals  it  should  not  be  taken  iced,  as  the 
cold  is  apt  to  interfere  with  digestion. 
Neither  should  it  be  taken  boiling  hot 
between  meals,  as  the  Salisbury  dietists 
recommend,  unless  you  should  happen  to 
have  that  peculiar  form  of  dyspepsia  which 
hot  water  cures. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tea  and  coffee  are 
quite  as  innocuous  as  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be,  or  so  absolutely  hurtful  as 
some  think  them.  That  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  neurotics,  i.e.  drugs  that  act 
specially  on  the  nervous  system,  is  certain ; 
but  when  taken  in  moderation,  and  not  too 
frequently  repeated,  they  do  not  appear  to 
do  any  harm.  Tea  has  singularly  refreshing 
powers,  and  when  not  too  strong,  or  too 
long  infused,  or  taken  too  often,  seems  to 
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have  no  bad  effects ; but  drunk  too  fre- 
quently, too  strong  or  too  long  infused  it 
has  a bad  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
heart’s  action  and  the  digestion.  The  old 
Chinese  teas  were  infinitely  superior  to 
what  we  now  get  from  China.  They  have 
been  superseded  by  the  Indian  teas,  which 
are  often  too  strong  and  harsh  in  flavour. 
Ceylon  teas  are  at  present  the  most  agree- 
able and  have  the  most  delicate  flavour. 
Coffee  is  similar  in  its  effects  to  tea.  It 
acts  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system  of 
many  persons,  and  if  taken  in  the  evening 
will  often  cause  a sleepless  night.  As  tea 
and  coffee  are  so  universally  drunk,  and  as 
no  substitute  for  them  has  yet  been  invented, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  counsel  modera- 
tion in  their  use,  whereby  their  refreshing 
and  exhilarating  effects  will  be  retained  and 
their  toxic  action  will  be  kept  in  abeyance. 
Cocoa  appears  to  have  no  neurotic  action, 
and  if  drunk  pure  seems  to  be  a perfectly 
innocuous  beverage.  But  many  persons 
dislike  it,  and  with  some  it  disagrees. 
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ON  TOBACCO 

Tobacco,  like  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  poisons  which 
mankind  uses  for  the  pleasant  effect  they 
have  on  the  nervous  system.  None  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  necessaries,  and  all 
of  them,  when  largely  indulged  in,  are 
prejudicial  to  the  health.  But  taken  in 
great  moderation  they  may  not  do  much,  if 
any,  harm.  Of  the  four,  alcohol  is  the  most 
dangerous,  and,  as  I have  before  stated,  it 
should  never  be  taken  habitually.  Coffee 
and  tea  are  the  mildest  of  the  poisons,  but 
some  persons  cannot  take  these  without 
experiencing  disagreeable  effects.  Tobacco, 
even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  is  poisonous 
to  some  persons.  But  much  depends  on  the 
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form  in  which  it  is  used.  Chewing  tobacco 
is  seldom  practised  nowadays,  except  by 
sailors.  It  is  a dirty  habit,  and  involves 
much  spitting ; and  probably  it  is  the  habit 
of  spitting  which  renders  tobacco-chewing 
as  innocuous  as  it  apparently  is.  Snuffing, 
too,  has  gone  very  much  out  of  fashion,  and 
except  for  its  rather  dirty  accompaniments 
it  does  not  appear  to  act  deleteriously  on 
the  system.  It  has,  in  fact,  its  zealous 
advocates  in  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  says  it  is  a 
preventive  of  bronchitis,  consumption,  and 
cold  in  the  head.  But  it  has  no  preventive 
or  curative  effect  on  hay-fever,  the  usual  form 
of  which  is  an  exaggerated  cold  in  the  head. 

The  commonest  mode  of  using  tobacco 
is  smoking.  Some  there  are  who,  though 
they  do  not  dislike  tobacco,  cannot  smoke 
without  experiencing  disagreeable  effects.  A 
recent  voyager  in  the  Arctic  regions  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  non- 
smokers  in  his  party  suffered  much  less  from 
sickness  in  the  intense  cold  and  privations  to 
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which  they  were  exposed,  than  the  smokers. 
As  a rule,  persons  of  spare  habit  and  irri- 
table nervous  system  are  more  intolerant 
of  tobacco  than  those  of  full-blooded,  stout 
frame  and  calm  disposition.  The  former 
are  apt  to  develop  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
neuralgias  of  various  kinds,  especially  a 
ver}'  painful  form  of  gastralgia,  and  various 
forms  of  dimness  of  vision,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  blindness.  In  some  persons 
tobacco  smoking  causes,  not  dimness  of 
vision,  but  partial  paralysis  of  the  ac- 
commodation, producing  presbyopia,  or 
old  man’s  sight.  Those  in  whom  any 
defect  of  vision  is  caused  by  tobacco- 
smoking should  give  it  up  at  once,  lest 
the  sight  be  permanently  impaired. 

The  most  innocuous  mode  of  using 
tobacco  for  smoking  purposes  is  as  a cigar. 
Cigars,  of  course,  are  of  various  degrees  of 
strength.  It  is  always  safer  to  smoke  mild 
cigars,  for  though  many  seem  to  be  able 
to  smoke  the  very  strongest  tobacco  with 
impunity,  they  run  a greater  risk  of  suffering 
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from  the  poisonous  action  of  nicotine  than  if 
they  smoked  less  full-flavoured  cigars.  But 
the  mildest  cigars  may  produce  injurious 
effects  if  too  many  are  smoked,  though  in 
this  respect  there  are  the  greatest  differences 
among  smokers.  While  some  can  smoke 
eight  or  ten  cigars  a day  without  injury, 
two  or  three  cigars  will,  for  most  persons, 
be  amply  sufficient,  and  any  beyond  this 
may  cause  some  of  the  sufferings  men- 
tioned above.  The  habit  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  into  the  lungs  is  to  be  deprecated, 
as  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  to- 
bacco are  absorbed  in  greater  quantity  when 
brought  in  contact  with  such  a much  greater 
surface  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

Smoking  tobacco  in  pipes  is  the  most 
popular  form  of  smoking  in  this  country, 
and  when  used  in  moderation  does  not 
seem  to  be  injurious  to  most  smokers. 
But  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  smoked.  Strong  tobacco,  such  as 
cavendish,  cannot  be  indulged  in  by  most 
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persons,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  giddiness  and 
dyspepsia.  It  is  better  to  use  the  milder 
forms  of  tobacco,  which  contain  less  nico- 
tine. The  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed 
per  diem  should  be  very  moderate.  Two 
or  three  pipes  of  moderate  capacity  will 
be  as  many  as  most  persons  can  smoke 
without  injury.  This  quantity  is  often  ex- 
ceeded without  apparent  detriment  to  the 
health,  but  I have  often  found  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms  in  great  smokers, 
which  were  only  curable  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  tobacco,  or  by  entire 
abstinence  from  it  for  a considerable  time. 

As  the  amount  of  the  nicotine  and  other 
deleterious  products  of  combustion  of 
tobacco  taken  into  the  system  in  pipe- 
smoking, constitutes  its  chief  danger,  much 
depends  on  the  form  of  pipe  used.  The 
long  clay  “ churchwarden,”  so  much  affected 
by  our  grandfathers,  allows  the  least  amount 
of  these  products  to  enter  into  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  the  safest  pipe  for  sensitive  sub- 
jects. This  form  of  pipe  is  seldom  used 
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nowadays.  The  short  briar  pipe  is  most 
generally  used.  But  if  the  pipe  be  not 
too  short,  and  if  it  be  kept  clean,  there  is 
little  danger  from  its  use.  The  long  pipe, 
with  porcelain  bowl  and  receptacle  for  the 
liquid  products  of  combustion,  which  used 
to  be  so  much  used  by  Germans,  is  certainly 
a very  cleanly  way  of  smoking,  and 
admits  little  or  none  of  the  poisonous 
nicotine  into  the  mouth ; but  there  are 
other  disadvantages  connected  with  it 
which  would  prevent  it  ever  becoming 
popular  in  this  country,  and  it  is  seldom 
seen  now  even  in  Germany,  where  cigars  are 
almost  universally  smoked.  The  hookah  and 
hubble-bubble  of  India  are  a very  innocuous 
way  of  smoking,  but  quite  unsuited  to  our 
smokers. 

The  worst  mode  of  smoking  is  by  means 
of  cigarettes.  The  tobacco  used  is  mild 
enough,  but  the  paper  in  which  it  is  envel- 
oped, by  means  of  the  creosote  it  produces 
when  burning,  adds  another  poison  to  those 
of  the  tobacco,  and  thereby  increases  the 
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danger  of  smoking.  Cigarette  smokers 
usually  consume  such  large  quantities  of 
their  favourite  article,  and  are  so  often 
addicted  to  inhaling  the  smoke  into  their 
lungs,  that  they  are  frequent  victims  to  the 
palpitation,  neuralgia  and  blindness  which 
characterize  the  poisonous  action  of  tobacco. 
The  cigarette  is  the  form  generally  em- 
ployed by  women  smokers,  and  I have 
found  ladies  suffering  from  impaired  vision 
from  cigarette  smoking. 

Tobacco  is  not  a food,  it  is  not  a neces- 
sary, and  it  is  a poison.  In  a health  point 
of  view  it  would  be  best  to  do  without  it 
altogether;  but  as  many  would  refuse  to 
act  on  this  counsel  of  perfection,  I can  only 
advise  mild  tobacco,  whether  in  cigar  or 
pipe,  a very  moderate  quantity,  a very  clean 
and  not  too  short  pipe,  and  an  avoidance  of 
the  seductive  but  pernicious  cigarette. 

Why  people  smoke  tobacco  at  all  is  not 
easy  to  say.  It  does  not  intoxicate  like 
alcohol ; it  does  not  exhilarate  like  tea ; it 
does  not  increase  mental  or  bodily  vigour. 
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The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it 
has  a certain  power  of  soothing  the  mind, 
and  that  it  makes  the  smoker  feel  as  if  he 
were  doing  something,  whilst  he  is  abso- 
lutely idle.  It  is  to  a man  what  knitting  is 
to  a woman — an  occupation  while  engaged 
in  talking  or  thinking.  The  art  of  smoking 
is  not  acquired  without  a considerable 
amount  of  physical  suffering.  On  com- 
mencing to  smoke  the  poisonous  effects  of 
tobacco  are  often  manifested  in  nausea, 
vomiting,  deathly  pallor,  faintness,  cold 
sweat  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms. 
Some  people  can  never  get  over  these 
poisonous  effects,  so  can  never  become 
smokers.  But  most,  by  perseverance  in 
smoking,  conquer  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions it  at  first  produces,  and  experience 
only  the  pleasant,  soothing  action  of  the 
weed,  and  so  become  slaves  to  the  fasci- 
nating habit.  If  it  does  no  good  to  them- 
selves, and  is  offensive  to  those  who  dislike 
the  odour  of  tobacco,  smokers  have,  at  all 
events,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they, 
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like  alcohol  consumers  and  tea  drinkers, 
help  materially  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  state,  and  furnish  government  with 
the  funds  required  for  useful  and  useless 
purposes. 

As  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  not 
advantageous  to  health,  and  not  conducive 
to  the  prolongation  of  life,  I cannot  advise 
those  who  have  never  indulged  in  tobacco 
to  take  to  it  in  old  age.  Neither  do  I advise 
smokers  to  abandon  their  beloved  practice, 
but  only  to  smoke  moderately,  as  health 
and  longevity  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
affected  by  smoking  tobacco,  if  the  practice 
is  kept  within  moderate  bounds. 
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ON  EYES 

The  sight  of  emmetropic  or  normal  eyes  is 
apt  to  degenerate  as  we  grow  older  by  loss 
of  what  is  called  accommodation.  The  eyes 
usually  retain  their  power  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  near  and  distant  vision  up  to  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  Then  the  power  of 
adapting  the  vision  to  near  objects  gradu- 
ally declines,  and  we  are  forced  to  wear 
magnifying  glasses — at  first  very  weak,  but, 
as  age  advances,  ever  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  at  last  we  have  to  use  glasses  even  for 
distant  objects.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  use 
our  unaided  eyes  when  the  sight  begins  to 
fail.  As  soon  as  we  observe  that  we  can  no 
longer  see  to  read  small  print  at  ten  inches, 
we  should  use  spectacles  of  low  power. 
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There  is  no  need  to  consult  an  oculist  for 
the  choice  of  gdasses.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
to  enter  an  optician’s  shop,  and  from  his 
stock  select  the  glasses  that  enable  you  to 
read  small  print  easily  at  the  above  distance. 
Spectacles  are  preferable  to  pince-nez,  espe- 
cially for  prolonged  reading  or  writing  or 
working.  Stronger  glasses  are  required  as 
age  increases.  Once  spectacles  are  com- 
menced the  eyes  soon  lose  the  power  of 
accommodating  themselves  for  near  vision, 
so  we  are  ever  afterwards  obliged  to  wear 
glasses  for  reading.  When  the  presbyopia 
becomes  extreme  we  need  glasses  also  for 
middle  distances,  as  looking  at  pictures 
in  a gallery.  Even  young  persons  may 
become  presbyopic  — that  is,  lose  the 
power  of  accommodation  for  near  objects 
— from  over-straining  the  eyes,  or  from 
smoking  tobacco.  Short-sighted  persons 
are  able  to  read  the  smallest  print  without 
glasses  to  extreme  old  age.  Hence  it 
is  often  supposed  that  short-sighted  eyes 
are  stronger  than  long-sighted  eyes.  But 
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this  is  a great  mistake.  Short-sight  is 
a defect ; beyond  a few  inches  from  the 
eye  there  is  no  distinct  vision,  and  glasses 
are  required.  The  shape  of  the  myopic 
eye  renders  it  liable  to  accidents  which 
destroy  all  useful  vision.  Detachment  of 
the  retina  is  one  of  these.  Extremely 
short-sighted  persons  should  not  use  their 
eyes  for  reading  or  working  without 
wearing  glasses  which  will  enable  them  to 
see  comfortably  at  a distance  of  at  least 
ten  inches.  Otherwise  they  must  hold  the 
book  or  work  so  close  to  their  eyes  that 
they  cannot  use  both  eyes  without  squint- 
ing inwardly.  This  is  such  a strain  on 
the  ocular  muscles  that  the  eye  becomes 
fatigued,  the  squint  relaxes,  one  eye  only  is 
employed,  and  the  other  involuntarily  turns 
outwards,  ceases  to  look  at  the  object,  and 
its  sight,  from  want  of  use,  becomes  im- 
paired. Thus  we  find  that  very  short- 
sighted persons  who  do  not  wear  glasses 
for  reading  or  working  see  perfectly  with 
one  eye  only.  Glasses,  by  enabling  the 
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very  short-sighted  to  use  both  eyes  without 
squinting,  preserve  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
Hence  it  is  very  necessary  that  short- 
sighted persons  should  know  that  their 
eyes,  in  place  of  being,  as  they  often  think, 
and  have  been  told,  stronger  than  long- 
sighted eyes,  are,  on  the  contrary,  much 
weaker,  and  require  glasses,  not  only  for 
distant,  but  for  near  vision  also.  When 
the  myopia  is  not  great,  and  the  object 
looked  at  does  not  require  to  be  held 
nearer  to  the  eye  than  about  ten  inches, 
glasses  for  distant  vision  only  are  re- 
quired. 

The  vision  often  undergoes  frequent 
changes.  Thus,  short-sighted  persons 
occasionally  become  right-sighted  in  old 
age ; and  cases  have  occasionally  occurred 
where  the  sight  which  from  normal  had 
become  very  presbyopic  as  old  age  ap- 
proached, regained  the  normal  sight,  and 
though  spectacles  had  been  worn  for  many 
years  they  could  be  discontinued.  But 
such  a happy  result  is  not  of  frequent 
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occurrence ; and  when  once  spectacles 
are  put  on,  they  must  generally  be  worn 
and  their  power  increased  as  age  ad- 
vances. 
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ON  BEARDS 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  if  a beard  is 
favourable  or  otherwise  to  health.  Up  to 
the  date  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
were  the  most  clean-shaven  race  in  Europe. 
Beards  were  a great  rarity,  hardly  ever 
seen  except  among  Jews  and  the  followers 
of  Johanna  Southcote.  But  after  the 
Crimean  war,  when  the  soldiers  returned  to 
this  country  so  many  of  them  appeared 
with  full  beards  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
carding the  razor  caught  on  among  civilians, 
and  from  that  time  it  steadily  increased,  so 
that  now  the  British  race  has  become  one 
of  the  most  bearded  in  Europe.  Various 
excuses  were  made  for  growing  the  beard. 
It  was  said — and  much  medical  authority 
was  adduced  for  the  opinion — that  the  beard 
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was  a great  protection  for  the  throat,  and 
that  it  preserved  its  wearer  from  a liability 
to  attacks  of  sore-throat,  laryngitis  and 
coughs.  There  was  little  foundation  for 
this  belief,  as  these  affections  are  just  as 
common  among  the  bearded  as  among  the 
beardless.  Another  advantage  of  the  beard 
was  said  to  be  that  it  was  a great  saving  of 
time.  This,  too,  was  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
The  operation  of  shaving  is  performed  in 
the  morning  in  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
shaver  is  quit  of  all  care  about  his  beard  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  But  the  bearded  man 
is  concerned  with  the  management  and  care 
of  his  beard  more  or  less  all  day.  He  must 
be  constantly  anxious  about  the  trim  of  his 
moustache,  which  he  often  takes  infinite  care 
to  train  in  a direction  contrary  to  its  natural 
bent,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  disarranged 
by  every  breeze,  and  every  time  he  blows 
his  nose.  So  his  fingers  are  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  communicating  to  the  moustache 
the  proper  curve  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  in  coaxing  it  by  means  of  soap  to  stick 
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out  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  beard,  too, 
if  at  all  long,  requires  constant  attention,  so 
that  it  shall  retain  its  symmetrical  shape. 

“ Sapientem pascere  barbam,"  says  Horace; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  may 
cultivate  a beard  with  the  idea  that  it  makes 
them  look  wiser  than  they  would  without 
one ; but  they  should  remember  that  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  was  said  to  look  wiser  than 
any  man  can  be,  was  dean  shaven. 

The  wearing  of  a beard  is  often  defended 
on  the  plea  that  it  must  be  useful  and 
necessary,  or  nature  would  not  have  taken 
such  pains  to  make  it  grow.  That  is  hardly 
a convincing  argument.  What  nature  pro- 
vides us  with  is  not  always  to  our  advantage. 
She  has  given  us  an  appendix  vermi- 
formis  for  which  no  anatomist  or  physio- 
logist has  yet  been  able  to  discover  a use, 
but  which  is  a constant  source  of  danger  to 
its  possessor.  A mere  grape  seed  wander- 
ing into  the  ever-open  mouth  of  this  useless 
appendix  may  excite  acute  inflammation, 
which  may  result  in  death.  Again,  nature 
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has  given  man  a prostate  gland,  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  which  often 
causes  much  trouble  to  old  men,  and  some- 
times “lets  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace.”  If  we  are  to  accept 
as  useful  and  encourage  the  growth  of  all 
that  nature  has  supplied  us  with,  we  should 
let  our  hair  grow  to  its  utmost  length,  as 
women  do,  to  their  great  inconvenience, 
unless  they  roll  it  up  out  of  the  way ; or  as 
Absalom  did,  to  his  own  undoing;  and  we 
should  abstain  from  cutting  our  nails,  until 
they  attain  the  length  of  aChinese  mandarin’s, 
requiring  metal  cases  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  If  beards  are  necessary,  why  has 
nature  left  the  males  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  women  of 
all  races,  without  beards? 

The  inconveniences  of  a beard  are  not 
inconsiderable.  If  long,  it  is  a great 
nuisance  in  a high  wind.  It  is  terribly  in 
the  way  when  playing  many  games.  The 
moustache,  if  not  carefully  trained  away  from 
the  mouth,  is  apt  to  render  the  partaking 
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of  soup,  or  the  drinking  of  any  liquid 
other  than  plain  water,  a trial  to  one’s  sense 
of  cleanliness,  and  it  prevents  its  wearer 
smoking  a cigar  to  the  bitter  end.  This  last 
is  perhaps  an  advantage,  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  as  the  last  inch  of  the  cigar  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  poisonous  nicotine. 
A moustachioed  man  with  a severe  attack 
of  coryza  or  hay-fever  is  a pitiable  object. 
His  sufferings  are  indescribable.  Travellers 
in  the  Arctic  regions  find  their  beards  a 
source  of  great  discomfort  and  even  danger, 
as  the  moisture  in  the  breath  speedily 
becomes  frozen  into  a mass  of  ice,  threaten- 
ing them  with  suffocation ; so  they  have 
to  shave  or  keep  their  beards  cut  quite 
short.  The  Esquimaux,  who  live  in  Arctic 
regions,  are  a beardless  race. 

An  Italian  bacteriologist  has  found  in 
the  beard  a sufficient  number  of  virulent 
microbes  to  poison  a considerable  number 
of  guinea-pigs.  That  beards  harbour 
quantities  of  microbes  has  alarmed  some 
surgeons,  who  carefully  cover  their  beards 
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when  operating,  for  fear  of  infecting  their 
patients  with  pathogenic  bacteria.  As 
surgeons  are  extremely  careful  to  avoid 
communicating  serious  diseases  to  those 
they  are  operating  on — insisting  on  the 
utmost  cleanliness  of  their  instruments  and 
hands — we  shall  no  doubt  soon  see  them 
removing  their  beards,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  injuring  their  patients  by  the 
microbes  that  infest  their  beards.  When 
the  poisonous  character  of  beards  becomes 
generally  known  every  prudent  young  lady 
will  think  twice  before  accepting  the 
addresses  of  a bearded  lover,  for,  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  the  guinea-pigs  during 
courtship,  she  would  take  care  to  select  a 
cavalier  who  did  not  cover  up  his  lips  with 
a nestful  of  virulent  microbes.  No  man 
who  believes  in  the  modern  science  of 
bacteriology,  and  is  solicitous  about  the 
health  of  his  sweetheart,  would  enter  on  the 
period  of  courtship — which  naturally  in- 
volves much  kissing— without  taking  the 
preliminary  precaution  of  removing  his 
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beard.  I observe  that  in  one  of  the  American 
states  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to 
make  kissing  a punishable  offence  on 
account  of  the  swarms  of  pathogenic 
microbes  that  infest  every  mouth.  If  these 
sanitarians  were  aware  of  the  poisonous 
character  of  beards  they  would  have  an 
additional  reason  for  trying  to  put  a stop  to 
the  dangerous  practice  of  osculation. 

One  disadvantage  of  a beard  is  that  it 
covers  up  and  hides  from  view  an  important 
part  of  the  face.  In  many  persons  the 
mouth  is  the  most  expressive  feature  of  the 
face,  and  a well-shaped  chin  is  an  ornament 
of  which  its  possessor  should  be  proud. 
To  substitute  for  these  features  a mass  of 
inexpressive  hair — even  if  it  were  of  the 
most  beautiful  colour,  the  most  elaborate 
curl,  like  that  of  the  great  men  of  Nineveh, 
or  the  most  delicious  odour,  like  Aaron’s 
beard,  down  which  the  precious  pomade 
dripped  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment — would 
be  a sacrifice  which  we  ought  to  be  sorry 
to  make;  but  when  the  colour  is  detestable, 
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a bright  red,  a tow  yellow,  a rusty  black,  a 
dirty  white,  or  a piebald  mixture  of  two  of 
these ; when  the  whole  arrangement  is  that 
of  a worn-out  mop  or  a deck  swab,  and  the 
odour — well,  generally  of  stale  tobacco, 
sometimes  of  onions  from  the  last  soup  it 
has  mopped  up,  and  at  best  a second-hand 
reminiscence  of  the  soap  it  was  last  washed 
with — all  this  makes  beard-growing  instead 
of  clean  shaving  a change  for  the  worse 
the  aesthetic  soul  regrets. 

If  the  expression  of  the  mouth  is  disagree- 
able, the  teeth  discoloured,  irregular  or 
deficient,  the  chin  receding  or  ill-shaped, 
then,  undoubtedly,  the  beard  is  an  excellent 
means  of  concealing  these  defects,  and  is  no 
doubt  much  appreciated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  unfortunate  owner ; for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  look  at  a 
beard,  however  ugly  and  untidy,  than  at  a 
face  disfigured  by  such  defects. 

Women,  though  descended  from  the  same 
hairy  ancestor  as  has  provided  man  with  a 
beard,  have  not,  as  a rule,  followed  man’s 
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example  in  growing  a beard  ; at  least,  they 
seldom  do  so  till  late  in  life,  and  then  only 
in  a feeble  and  half-hearted  manner,  quite 
insufficient  to  hide  those  features  which 
lent  such  a charm  to  their  youthful  and 
mature  faces,  but  which  may  have  some- 
what degenerated  from  their  pristine 
beauty,  and  which  they  may  consequently 
wish  to  conceal  by  this  belated  growth  of 
hair.  But  the  vital  or  capillary  forces  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  are  seldom  sufficient 
to  develop  the  quantity  of  hair  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  So  one  only  feels  a sort 
of  pity  for  the  palpable  failure  of  the 
attempt,  and  thinks  it  were  perhaps  better 
it  had  never  been  made. 

Our  Oriental  fellow-men,  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  who  have  never  known  the  use  of 
the  razor,  grow  beards  of  a form  and  grace 
vastly  superior  to  the  scrubby  productions 
of  our  countrymen,  whose  chins  have 
usually  been  scraped  for  years  before  the 
beard  was  allowed  to  grow.  The  Turkish 
women  are,  like  ours,  beardless  in  their 
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youth  and  prime,  but  the  men,  with  the 
tyranny  of  their  stronger  sex,  refuse  to 
allow  their  women  to  display  those  features 
which  nature  has  concealed  by  the  male 
beard.  So  no  Turkish  or  Arab  woman 
dare  venture  into  public  view  without 
having  the  lower  part  of  her  face  hidden 
by  a yashmak.  If  beards  become  universal 
in  this  country,  men  will  find  themselves  at 
such  a disadvantage  with  women,  who  are 
now  competing  with  them  in  all  the  profes- 
sions and  occupations  formerly  filled  ex- 
clusively by  men,  that,  in  order  to  restore, 
not  their  former  supremacy — that  they  have 
lost  for  ever — but  to  put  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  women,  they  will  probably 
try  to  persuade  the  women  to  adopt  the 
yashmak.  But  women  know  too  well  the 
inestimable  advantage  they  have  in  dis- 
playing the  whole  of  their  features  that 
they  will  not  forego  this  advantage.  So 
in  self-defence  men  will  have  to  resort 
once  more  to  the  razor,  and  we  shall 
probably  soon  witness  the  disappearance  of 
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the  beard,  then  we  shall  once  more  become, 
as  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  most 
clean-shaven  European  race : clean-shaven, 
in  contrast  with  the  present  dirty-bearded. 

The  yellow  races,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
grow  no  beards,  though  the  Japs  have 
generally  a well-developed  moustache,  and 
some,  like  the  prime  minister,  Count  Ito, 
and  the  present  Japanese  ambassador  to 
England,  have  even  full  beards ; but  as 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  rule  that  the  yellow  races 
are  beardless,  whence  the  beard-growing 
race  may  infer,  if  they  choose,  that 
these  yellow  men  are  not  evolved  from  the 
hairy  simian  we  claim  as  our  ancestor,  but 
from  some  inferior  smooth-faced  anthropoid 
ape.  But  the  yellow-faces  have  their 
revenge.  A white-skinned  bearded  race, 
the  Ainos,  dwell  in  Japan.  These  the 
Japanese  regard  as  their  inferiors  and  call 
“ dogs,”  as  they  hold  that  the  hairy  character 
of  the  Ainos  shows  that  they  are  allied 
to  a hairy  animal  like  a dog.  Thus  what  is 
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the  pride  of  one  country  is  esteemed  the 
disgrace  of  another ; while  we  pity  our 
beardless  fellow-men,  they  no  doubt  com- 
passionate our  bearded  selves  as  being,  like 
their  despised  Ainos,  no  better  than  dogs. 
That  many  Japs  have,  unlike  their  yellow 
Chinese  cousins,  full  beards,  may  be  owing 
to  inter-marriage  with  the  bearded  Ainos. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Watson  tells  us  that  Japanese 
girls  are  being  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense who  are  destined  to  be  wives  of  Ainos. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beard  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  hair 
of  the  head.  In  the  days  of  clean-shaving 
much  care  and  thought  were  bestowed  on 
the  hair.  It  was  carefully  curled  and 
greased,  and  deficiencies  were  supplied 
with  wigs  that  were  real  works  of  imitative 
art.  But  with  the  growing  of  beards  the 
head-hair  has  suffered  neglect.  As  the 
beards  have  grown  long  the  hair  of  the 
head  has  grown  short.  When  a man  now 
becomes  bald  he  goes  about  with  un- 
ashamed nakedness  of  scalp.  The  making 
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of  wigs  has  almost  become  a lost  art.  In 
any  assembly  of  our  countrymen  the 
number  of  bald  heads  to  be  seen  nowadays 
is  astounding.  And  it  is  not  old  men  only 
who  display  this  lack  of  hair;  baldness  is 
quite  common  among  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  even  among  quite  young  men. 
Had  Julius  Caesar  and  Elisha  lived  in  these 
times  they  need  not  have  felt  so  sensitive 
about  their  nude  polls ; they  would  have 
seen  that  their  heads  were  quite  up  to 
date.  No  gamins  now  dream  of  reviling 
a man  on  account  of  his  bald  pate. 
If  baldness  has  really  increased  since  beards 
came  into  vogue  that  may  be  because  the 
capillary  force  has  been  diverted  from  the 
head  to  the  chin,  and  not  enough  is  left  to 
supply  what  is  required  by  the  scalp. 
Women  are  seldom  bald;  perhaps  that  is 
owing  to  their  neglect  to  grow  beards.  Or 
it  may  be  that  baldness  from  other  causes 
has  greatly  increased,  and  men  have  been 
induced  to  cultivate  beards  in  order  to 
show  that  they  can  grow  hair  somewhere 
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on  their  head,  if  not  on  the  top  of  it.  Julius 
Caesar  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
this  plan  of  compensation,  for,  though  bald, 
he  was  a clean  shaver.  Two  of  the  Scipios 
had  the  cognomen  of  Barbatus,  probably 
because  they  wore  full  beards,  which  could 
not  have  been  common  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  and  one  was  surnamed  Calvus, 
probably  on  account  of  his  bald  pate,  which 
seems  to  show  that  baldness  was  not 
common  in  Rome.  It  is  no  rarity  among 
us  to  see  one  man  combining  both  these 
peculiarities  of  the  Scipios  in  his  own  person, 
being  barbatus  and  calvus — bearded  and 
bald.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
races  like  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Red 
Indians,  who  have  little  or  no  beard,  have 
great  growth  of  hair  on  the  head  and 
are  very  rarely  bald. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  previous 
century,  as  we  learn  from  the  pictures 
of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Romney,  men 
industriously  removed  every  scrap  of  hair 
from  both  head  and  face.  They  seem  to 
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have  regarded  the  hair  of  head  and  face  with 
impartial  hatred.  They  shaved  both  with 
the  most  scrupulous  diligence.  To  be  sure 
they  wore  wigs— but  such  wigs  ! Confec- 
tions of  horsehair,  powder  and  grease,  having 
not  the  faintest  likeness  to  the  natural  hair. 
The  style  of  these  wigs  may  still  be  seen  in 
our  law-courts  on  the  heads  of  the  barristers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in 
fashion  in  respect  to  the  hair  on  head  and 
face  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  First,  no  hair 
was  allowed  to  grow  on  head  or  face,  and 
a horsehair  monstrosity  occupied  the  place 
of  the  scalp  hair.  Then,  while  the  face  con- 
tinued closely  shaved,  the  hair  of  the  head 
was  allowed  to  grow ; but  its  colour  was 
concealed  by  powder  and  pomatum,  or  it 
was  gathered  into  a pig-tail  behind.  Next 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  allowed  to  grow 
and  display  its  natural  colour,  and  was  care- 
fully curled  and  oiled.  Wigs  resembling  the 
natural  hair  were  much  worn  when  the 
hair  was  deficient,  and  whiskers  began  to 
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appear  of  various  dimensions  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  wearer;  finally  the 
present  fashion  of  short-cut  hair,  no  wigs 
when  the  hair  is  defective,  but  a general 
cultivation  of  beards  or  moustaches.  I 
fear  that  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
the  last  fifty  years  will  prove  somewhat 
disappointing  to  posterity,  as  most  of  them 
show  likenesses  of  full-bearded  men,  but  the 
lower  half  of  the  face,  which  future  genera- 
tions would  have  liked  to  see,  is  con- 
cealed by  the  expressionless  hair.  How 
much  less  interesting  would  the  portraits 
of  the  great  men  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  be  if  the  half  of 
their  features  had  been  concealed  beneath 
a growth  of  black,  brown,  grey,  red  or 
white  hair.  Imagine  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Byron,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Napoleon,  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  other  celebrities,  disfigured  by  beards  ! 

On  the  whole,  I think  we  may  conclude 
that  beards  are  not  favourable  to  health. 
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They  are  too  apt,  like  ladies’  skirts,  to 
collect  infectious  microbes,  or,  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  bacteriologists,  let 
me  say,  disease  - spreading  impurities. 
They  are,  if  long,  very  much  in  the  way 
when  playing  some  of  those  games  I have 
mentioned  as  specially  suited  to  elderly 
people.  To  keep  them  clean,  tidy,  and  in 
elegant  trim,  they  require  constant  atten- 
tion and  manipulation,  which  wastes  time 
that  might  be  more  profitably  employed, 
and  adds  to  the  anxieties  of  life,  which  are 
inevitable  and  numerous  enough,  and  need 
not  be  voluntarily  increased  artificially. 
That  a beard  alters  the  face  beyond  recogni- 
tion and  conceals  features  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  behold,  is  self-evident.  As  a 
set-off  against  these  disadvantages,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a full  beard  will  prove  an 
effectual  mask  for  disagreeable  features.  A 
little  man  with  a long  beard  is  a comical 
object,  exciting  mirth  in  the  beholder,  so  it 
would  be  a pity  to  deprive  the  world  of 
anything  that  increases  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
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In  the  foregoing  pages,  my  object  has  been 
to  show  how  a pleasant  old  age  may  most 
probably  be  attained  by  persons  of  average 
good  health.  This  is  not  a book  for  the 
sick  or  unhealthy.  Their  condition  is  a 
matter  for  medical  treatment.  My  aim,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  health,  has  been  to  point 
out  how  health  may  best  be  preserved  in 
old  age.  Among  the  greatest  enemies  to  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  old  age  are  indolence 
and  laziness.  I have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  work  and  exercise  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  aged  from  becoming  the  victims 
of  ennui.  The  most  desirable  form  of  work 
for  the  aged  is  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  in  their  youth  and  prime,  if  not 
too  severe  or  harassing.  But  as  many  are 
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unable  to  continue  this  work,  on  account  of 
its  exacting  nature,  or  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  have  lost  their  occupation 
from  being  superannuated  or  pensioned  off, 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  take  up 
some  other  form  of  work  adapted  to  their 
diminished  powers,  and  capable  of  in- 
teresting and  amusing  them.  Those  who 
have  worked  all  their  lives  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  some  congenial  employ- 
ment of  this  sort.  The  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  with  those  who  have  never  worked, 
but  have  devoted  their  youth  and  manhood 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  natural  de- 
cline of  theif  vigour  will  debar  them  from 
the  further  pursuit  of  this  illusory  and 
unsatisfying  employment,  and  there  is 
great  danger  lest  they  contract  habits  of 
laziness  and  self-indulgence,  which  are 
conducive  neither  to  health  nor  long  life. 
Instances  are  not  unknown  where  a youth 
and  manhood  spent  in  the  unprofitable 
ways  of  selfish  dissipation  and  debauchery 
have  been  replaced,  and  I may  say, 
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atoned  for,  by  an  old  age  of  usefulness  and 
philanthropy;  but  such  moral  revolutions 
are  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  a useful  and  happy  old  age  is  a 
youth  and  manhood  spent  in  profitable  and 
wholesome  work. 

Exercise  is  essential  to  all  periods  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  foregone  in  old  age 
without  detriment  to  its  waning  vitality. 
There  should  be  daily  exercise  of  a per- 
functory kind,  as  there  should  be  the  daily 
operations  of  the  toilet.  And  there  should 
also  be,  as  opportunity  offers,  some  open- 
air  exercise,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  limbs  are  brought  into  action. 
Outdoor  games  into  which  the  element  of 
competition  enters  are  the  best.  Sedentary 
indoor  games,  as  cards,  chess,  etc.,  have  no 
claim  to  be  considered  healthy,  though  often 
useful  as  agreeable  pastimes.  Billiards  is 
good  exercise,  but  the  close  room  in  which 
it  is  usually  played  is  unfavourable  to  health. 

On  the  clothing  in  old  age  much  of  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  body  depend. 
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I have  given  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
wool  next  the  skin.  As  a rule,  the  clothing 
should  be  loose,  so  that  the  air  has  free 
access  to  the  skin.  To  admit  of  healthy 
and  pleasant  exercise,  the  garments  should 
be  light.  A thick,  heavy  material  is  incom- 
patible with  vigorous  exercise,  and  pre- 
judicial to  health.  As  the  old  song  says — 

“ A light  heart  and  a thin  pair  of  breeches 
Will  go  through  the  world,  brave  boys  ! ” 

Great-coats,  plaids  and  other  wraps  are 
necessary  for  travelling  or  sitting  in  the 
open  air  in  winter,  but  are  mere  encum- 
brances during  exercise. 

Bathing  is  essential,  not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  but  as  a fine  tonic  to 
the  skin  and  whole  body.  Of  course,  I 
mean  cold  bathing.  Those  whose  circu- 
lation will  not  allow  them  to  bathe  in  cold 
water  lose  the  tonic  action  of  the  bath. 
They  should  not  habitually  indulge  in  hot 
baths,  but  should  do  their  ablutions  in 
tepid  water.  A swim  in  the  sea  or  a lake 
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combines  the  tonic  action  of  the  bath  with 
the  finest  exercise  without  fatigue. 

Much  useless  information  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  nutritious  quality  of 
different  kinds  of  food  is  given  in  most 
works  on  diet.  All  food  usually  con- 
sumed is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  but 
all  food  is  not  equally  digestible  by  every 
healthy  person.  Long  before  he  attains 
old  age,  a man,  unless  he  is  a fool,  knows 
what  agrees  with  him  and  what  does  not, 
and  if  he  is  such  a fool  as  not  to  know  this, 
there  is  no  hope  for  him.  There  is  no  food 
that  is  absolutely  wholesome  or  absolutely 
unwholesome,  all  food  is  relatively  one  or 
other.  Even  with  respect  to  quantity  the 
digestive  powers  and  the  needs  of  persons 
differ  infinitely.  The  main  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  eating  are  not  to  overload 
the  stomach,  and  to  give  it  a proper  interval 
of  rest  between  the  meals.  Here,  again, 
great  variety  obtains.  Those  who  have 
disordered  their  stomach  by  eating  too 
much  or  too  often,  need  not  expect  to 
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be  cured  by  medicine;  a little  judicious 
starvation  will  generally  put  them  right. 

As  regards  drink,  alcohol,  being  a poison, 
should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
The  statistics  and  the  practice  of  many 
insurance  offices  show  that  the  prospect 
of  long  life  is  greater  among  abstainers 
than  among  moderate  drinkers.  It  so 
often  happens  that  even  moderate  drinking 
creates  the  desire  for  ever  more  and 
more,  that  it  is  safer  to  confine  one’s  drink 
to  non-alcoholic  liquors.  A witty  bishop 
declared  that  too  many  of  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  drank  wine  for  Timothy’s  stomach’s 
sake ; and  many  equally  irrelevant  excuses 
are  given  by  persons  who  like  alcoholic 
liquors  for  their  taste  and  primary  exhilar- 
ating effects  ; but  the  secondary  depressing 
effects  should  teach  them  that  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  exciting  action  of  alcohol  with 
impunity.  Patients  do  not  usually  ask  their 
doctor  whether  they  should  drink  or  abstain  ; 
their  inquiry  generally  is,  “What  wine 
should  I drink?”  and  if  the  doctor  replies, 
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“You  should  drink  none,”  they  resent  this 
as  no  answer  to  their  question. 

Those  who  have  never  smoked  had  better 
not  begin  when  advanced  in  years.  But  so 
many  have  smoked  more  or  less  all  their 
lives,  that  to  deprive  them  of  tobacco  alto- 
gether would  be  too  severe  a punishment. 
They  should  be  told  what  are  the  least 
injurious  forms  of  smoking.  To  many, 
tobacco  in  any  form  is  a poison.  In  excess 
it  causes  defective  sight,  nervous  tremors, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  necessity 
of  moderation  or  abstinence  when  any  of 
these  effects  are  produced  is  obvious. 

As  many  persons,  otherwise  sound,  have 
defective  vision,  such  as  short -sight, 
astigmatism,  or,  as  age  advances,  old  sight 
or  presbyopia,  they  should  obtain  suitable 
glasses  to  correct  these  defects. 

I have  no  doubt  my  remarks  on  beards 
will  be  unpopular  with  the  present  hirsute 
generation.  But  the  wearing  of  beards  is  a 
fashion,  and  as  fashions  constantly  change, 
we  may  perhaps  see  the  fashion  of  clean 
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shaving,  so  universal  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  return,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  population,  and  probably 
to  the  advantage  of  their  health. 

Beards  may  perhaps  not  be  so  insanitary 
as  bacteriologists  would  have  us  believe. 
If  we  were  to  credit  all  they  say  we  might 
never  have  a moment’s  peace  of  mind. 
Everything,  according  to  them,  teems  with 
microbes  of  a more  or  less  virulent  character. 
Milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  water,  air,  our  clothes, 
our  curtains,  our  carpets,  our  furniture,  rail- 
ways, omnibuses,  all  things,  in  short,  harbour 
myriads  of  the  microscopic  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  But  not  only  are  we  environed 
with  microbic  pests,  we  manufacture  in  our 
own  persons  the  most  venomous  secretions. 
Thus  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  army  tells  us  that  he  killed  numerous 
rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  his  own 
saliva,  and  a physician  lately  announced  that 
with  the  sweat  of  healthy  men  he  had  killed 
dogs  in  a very  short  time;  with  that  of  healthy 
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girls  he  had  slain  rabbits  with  similar 
rapidity.  Another  eminent  authority  warned 
us  of  the  danger  of  waving  pocket-handker- 
chiefs to  a departing  friend,  as  we  thereby 
imperilled  the  lives  of  all  near  us  by 
scattering  broadcast  among  them  hosts  of 
disease-producing  microbes.  The  proposal 
to  make  kissing  a criminal  offence,  recently 
made  in  America,  not  on  account  of  its 
danger  to  morality,  but  lest  it  should  transfer 
virulent  microbes  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  absurdity 
of  microbomania,  but  perhaps  it  is  no  more 
absurd  than  most  of  the  other  attempts  of 
rabid  bacteriologists  to  make  our  flesh 
creep  by  their  pretended  discoveries.  The 
microbial  craze  has  been  overdone,  and 
may  be  disregarded. 

There  are  some  minor  points  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  which  I have  not  touched 
on  in  the  preceding  chapters ; I may  briefly 
allude  to  them  here. 

The  proper  allowance  of  sleep  for  the 
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aged  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed.  If  we 
take  the  average  normal  duration  of  sleep 
for  a healthy  man  to  be  eight  hours — 
though  many  can  do  with  much  less — that 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  enough  for  most 
old  people.  Seldom  will  more  be  required 
by  them,  often  less,  as,  in  fact,  the  old 
require  less  sleep  generally  than  the  young. 
The  bed-chamber  should  be  large  and  lofty, 
and  a window  open  all  night,  except  in 
stormy  or  inclement  weather.  There  is  a 
British  prejudice  against  married  couples 
sleeping  in  separate  beds,  but  old  people 
should  have  undivided  possession  of  a 
bed.  Much  undesirable  discomfort  and  dis- 
turbed rest  is  occasioned  by  two  in  one  bed, 
and  it  is  especially  insanitary  when  the  two 
are  well  stricken  in  years.  The  aged  are 
usually  light  sleepers ; and  if  one  is  restless 
the  sleep  of  the  other  is  apt  to  be  disturbed, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  repose  and 
refreshment,  so  important  to  the  aged. 
The  habit  of  taking  a mid-day  siesta,  so 
frequently  indulged  in  by  our  German 
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cousins,  is  rendered  necessary  by  their 
custom  of  making  their  principal  meal  at 
noon.  When  luncheon  is  only  a light 
refection,  the  siesta  is  seldom  required. 

The  conjugal  union  of  the  old  with  the 
young  is  dangerous  to  both.  It  is  a matter 
of  common  observation  that  when  an  old 
man  marries  a young  wife  he  does  not 
often  long  survive  the  unequal  union. 

A plentiful  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  in 
dwellings  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  vigour.  Hence  it  is  desirable 
that  the  rooms  occupied  by  young  and  old 
should  be  large  and  well  ventilated.  Open 
windows,  with  proper  precautions  against 
draughts,  are  commendable  in  the  absence 
of  more  scientific  modes  of  ventilation. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  practised 
every  day,  weather  permitting. 

It  is  a very  common  delusion  that  medi- 
cines are  absolutely  wholesome,  that  they 
must  do  good  to  those  who  take  them.  On 
the  contrary,  medicines  are  poisons,  but,  as 
Shakespeare  says : “In  poison  there  is 
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physic;”  so,  when  given  in  suitable  doses 
in  diseases  for  which  they  are  adapted  the 
poisons  become  medicines  and  do  good. 
But  if  given  to  healthy  persons,  or  in 
diseases  for  which  they  are  unsuitable,  they 
act  as  poisons  and  do  harm.  Our  mothers 
were  great  believers  in  the  absolute  whole- 
someness of  physic,  and  used  to  give  their 
children  periodical  doses  of  senna  and  salts, 
or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  some  other 
purgative,  whether  required  or  not.  The 
idea  was  that  an  occasional  dose  of  medicine 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  children.  It  was,  of  course,  entirely 
erroneous.  But  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
wholesomeness  of  medicine  is  still  prevalent, 
and  many  persons,  whose  stomachs  are  in 
perfect  health,  take  a daily  dose  of  quinine 
or  some  other  supposed  tonic,  with  the 
view  of  strengthening  the  stomach  and 
enabling  it  to  digest  the  excessive  quantity 
of  food  they  like  to  consume.  It  is  the 
same  erroneous  belief  in  the  wholesome- 
ness of  medicine  that  prompts  so  many 
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healthy  persons  to  pay  periodical  visits  to 
popular  spas,  where  they  take  quantities  of 
the  saline  waters,  in  the  belief  that  the  purg- 
ing will  do  them  good.  Many  persons  who 
have  fatigued  their  stomachs  by  eating  and 
drinking  too  much,  and  weakened  their 
frames  by  close  rooms,  late  hours,  in- 
sufficient or  unhealthy  exercise  during  a 
London  season,  vainly  hope  to  recuperate 
their  energies  and  strengthen  their  digestion 
by  a course  of  mineral  waters.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  them  if  they  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  country  place  where 
they  could  do  a bit  of  hill-climbing,  grouse- 
or  partridge-shooting,  salmon-fishing,  sea- 
bathing, or  golfing,  while  practising  a little 
abstinence  from  heavy  meals  and  alcohol. 
Those  who  do  this  derive  real  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  those  who  without  necessity 
resort  to  purgative  spas  only  injure  their 
digestion  and  weaken  their  bodies.  The 
ancient  parallel  to  the  modern  resort  to 
purgative  watering  places,  such  as  Homburg 
and  Kissingen,  was  a sojourn  at  Anticyra 
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in  Phocis  to  undergo  a treatment  by  white 
hellebore,  our  veratrum  album.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  in  the  ancient  place  the 
treatment  was  to  cause  repeated  vomiting, 
whereas  in  the  modern  so-called  health 
resorts  repeated  purging  is  effected. 
Probably  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  methods.  The  belief  in 
the  beneficial  effects  of  artificial  vomiting 
is  no  longer  prevalent  in  this  country, 
though  formerly  it  was  universal,  and  it 
still  lingers  in  some  out-of-the-way  places. 
A colleague  told  me  that  when  he  set  up  to 
practise  in  a country  town,  after  waiting 
patiently  for  several  weeks,  his  first  client 
was  a stalwart  rustic  labourer,  who  entered 
his  sanctum  and  asked  for  a “threepenny 
puke.”  The  patient  considerately  not  only 
indicated  the  treatment  he  desired  but  also 
the  fee  he  was  prepared  to  pay.  But 
whether  by  vomiting  as  at  Anticyra,  or  by 
purging  as  at  most  of  our  fashionable 
spas,  the  idea  was  and  is,  that  the  system 
gets  rid  of  something  morbific  by  these 
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evacuations*  which  are  accordingly  imagined 
to  be  health-giving  and  purifying.  When 
Horace  says  of  some  one  that  he  had  a 
caput  insanabile  tribus  Anticyris,  he  means,  I 
take  it,  that  three  visits  to  Anticyra  would 
not  suffice  for  him,  just  as  though  we 
should  say : “The  fellow  is  so  diseased  that 
three  courses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  not 
cure  him.”  Those  who  will  dose  them- 
selves with  unnecessary  physic,  whether 
pills  or  mineral  waters,  should  remember 
the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  such  a hypo- 
chondriac : Stavo  bene,  ma  per  star  meglior 
sto  qui — I was  well,  I would  be  better,  and 
here  1 am. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  while  en- 
deavouring to  point  out  the  means  where- 
by an  old  age  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
character  may  most  probably  be  attained, 
I have  not  concealed  my  opinion  that  long 
life  is  not  in  all  respects  a desirable  gift.  It 
has  its  drawbacks,  but  it  has  also  occasion- 
ally its  compensations.  If  the  old  man  is 
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rather  a lonely  being,  he  sometimes  is 
favoured  with  the  society  of  attached 
friends,  and  the  disinterested  affection  of 
his  family  and  relations.  If  the  field  his 
memory  looks  over  has  its  sad  spots,  it  is 
not  without  its  pleasant  bits.  An  unevent- 
ful life  may  appear  to  the  remembrance 
like  a dreary  expanse  of  monotonous  veldt, 
but  to  most  men  and  women  the  veldt 
abounds  in  kopjes , representing  obstacles 
overcome,  fights  for  the  right,  controversies 
engaged  in,  sometimes  crowned  with  victory, 
sometimes  terminating  in  defeat.  We  may 
have  had  triumphs  to  rejoice  in,  as  wTell  as 
failures  to  lament.  The  actual  struggle  for 
existence  may  not  have  been  so  successful 
as  we  hoped  for,  and  as  we  thought  we 
deserved,  but  the  recollection  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  when  softened  by  distance  and 
contemplated  without  passion,  is  often 
pleasant  to  dwell  on.  Forsan  et  haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit ! While  strength  and 
health  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind  are 
retained  we  may  still  enjoy  our  work  and 
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our  recreation,  the  society  of  friends  and 
the  delights  of  reading,  whereby  we  are  in 
communion  with  the  best  intellects  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  So,  on  the  whole,  the 
closing  years  of  a long  life  may  not  be  un- 
happy— indeed,  may  be  more  serenely  happy 
than  were  the  years  of  storm  and  stress 
of  youth  and  manhood.  We  may,  though 
from  beyond  the  Tweed,  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate a joke  (even  an  English  one)  with- 
out requiring  a surgical  operation  to  get  it 
into  our  heads.  And  when  death  comes, 
if  it  be  the  painless  extinction  of  life  that 
generally  comes  to  healthy  old  age,  it  will 
have  no  terrors  to  the  man  who  can  truth- 
fully say  : Non  inutilis  vixi  ! 
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extra,  6s.  each ; and  Popular  Editions  of  The  Golden  Butterfly  and  of  All  ! 
ditions  of  Men,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown 
This  Son  of  Yulcan. 


Hhe  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 


Sorts  and  Con* 


Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  : cloth  limp.  2j.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Captains’  Room,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  In  a Garden  Fair.  With  6 Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece  by  CHARLES  Green. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  | Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then.  With  t2  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.  | The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's* 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  F.  Waddy. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.  With  9 Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  : A Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 

St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower.  With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  Green. 

Yerbena  Camellia  Stephanotls,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

The  Ivory  Gate.  | The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  HYDE. 

In  Deacon’s  Orders,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORESTIER.  | The  Revolt  Of  Man, 
The  Master  Craftsman.  I The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

A Fountain  Sealed.  With  a Frontispiece.  | The  Changeling. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s.  each. 

The  Orange  Girl.  With  8 Illustrations  by  K.  Pegram.  1 The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  H.  POLLOCK 
With  50  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  JULE  GOODMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6x.J 
or  blue  cloth,  to  range  with  thc.Uniform  Edition  of  Sir  WALTER  BESANT'S  Novels,  3 s.  6 d. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  144  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s, 

London.  With  12s  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Westminster.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.E.,  and  130  Illustrations  by 
WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  others.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

Bouth  London.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.E,,  and  118  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  i8x. 

East  London.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  PHIL  MAY,  L.  RAVEN  Hill,  and  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8r.  f Shortly. 

Jerusalem  : The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  By  WALTER  BESANT  and  E.  H.  PALMER.  Foufth 
Edition.  With  a new  Chapter,  a Map,  and  11  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  M, 

BIr  Richard  Whittington.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3*.  M. 

Gaspard  do  Gollgny,  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  y.  (*i% 
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Bechstein  (Ludwig). — As  Pretty  as  Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.  With  Additional  Talcs  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  &/. ; gilt  edges.  7s.  6 d. 


Bellew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:  A Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.). — Songs  for  Sailors.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2 s. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  g5 

Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 

Bierce  (Ambrose). — In  the  Midst  of  Life:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6 d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 


Bill  Nye’s  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.  With  146  Illus- 

trations  by  F.  OPPER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 


Bindloss  (Harold). — Ainslie’s  Ju=Ju  : A Romance  of  the  Hinterland. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  

Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 


Academy  Notes,  1900. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete  in 
One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete  in 
OnQ  Vol.,  with  700  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes.  1890-94.  Complete  in 
One  Vol.,  with  8co  Illustrations.  Cloth,  ys.  6 d. 
Academy  Notes,  1895  99.  Complete  in 
One  Vol. .with  800  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7 s.  (xi. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With 
300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  6s. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris 


Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  IT..  1883-87.  With 

300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  clutli,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.  With 
230  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  cloth,  3*.  6 d. 

The  New  Gallery,  1883-1892.  With  250 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  114  Illustrations,  is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations,  is.  6 d. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National 
Gallery.  With  242  lllusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  31 


1,1900.  With  400  Illustrations.  Derny8vo,3f. 


Bodkin  (M.  McD.,  Q.C.).— Dora  Myri,  the  Lady  Detective, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 


Bourget  (Paul). — A Living  Lie.  Translated  by  John  de  Villieks. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d. 


Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.  With  32  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

English  Newspapers  : Chapters  in  the  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  25J. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  • 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2 s.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Han',  Land.  ! Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 


Brand  (John). — Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities ; chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
HENRY  ELLIS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth). — Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 

Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  6d. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions,  References* 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  English  and  American 
Bibliography,  and  a List  of  the  Authors  and  dates  of  Dramas  and  Operas,  a 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7 s 6 d. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d. 


Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  World*  than  One  : Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hone  of  the  Christian.  With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science  : Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Brillat-Savarin. — Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.  Post  8vot  half-bound,  ax. 


Bryden  (H.  A.). — An  Exiled  Scot:  A Romance.  With  a Frontis- 

piece, by  J.  S.  CROMPTON.  R.1.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


Brydges 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 


(Harold). 

strated  boards, 


.—Uncle  Sam 

cloth  limp,  VS.  6*1. 


at  Home. 


With  91  Illustrations. 
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Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  n Illustrations  by 
Lady  Kilpatrick.  fFRHD.  Barnard. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  Frontispiece, 
Annan  Water.  I Foxglove  Manor* 
The  New  Abelard.  | Rachel  Dene. 

Matt : A Story  of  a Caravan.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne*  I Woman  and  the  Man* 


Red  and  White  Heather.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 


The  Wandering  Jew  : a Christmas  Carol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 


The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a 
Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  3*.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is 
Andromeda : An  Idyll  of  the  Great  River.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Burton  (Robert). — The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  Transla- 

tions  of  the  Quotations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  An  Abridgment  of  Burton’s  Anatomy.  Post  8vo,  half-cl.,  is.  6d. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. ; post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each  ; cloth  limp,  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  | A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a Crime,  set  in  Hew  type, 
crown  8vo,  and  bound  uniform  with  The  Christian,  6s.  each;  and  Cheap  POPULAR  Editions  of 
The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a Crime,  medium  8vo,  portrait-cover,  6 d.  each;  cloth,  is. 
each. 


Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett). — The  Cruise  of  the  * Black 

Prince  ’ Privateer.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is. 


Canada  (Greater)  : The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-West.  By  E.  B.  OSBORN,  B.  A.  With  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 


Captain  Coignet,  Soldier  of  the  Empire : An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  LARCHEY.  Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.  With  100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3-r,  6d, - 

Cariyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6 d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.  Edited  by 

C.  E.  NORTON.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24 s. 


Carruth  (Hayden). — The  Adventures  of  Jones.  With  17  Illustra- 

tions.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  In  Yellow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. ; fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6 d. 

In  the  Quarter.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Chapman’s  (George),  Works.  Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II..  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. — Vol. 
HI.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d.  each. 


Chappie  (J.  Mitchell). — The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a Prima 

Donna.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6 d. 


Chaucer  for  Children  : A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawkis,  With 

8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
A New  Edition,  revised.  With  a Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

ings.  By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.  Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  : A Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.  By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.  Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY,  LASKER,  TARRASCH.  STE1NITZ, 
Sciti fpers,  Teichmann,  Bardelebbn,  Blackhurne,  Gunsbbrg,  Tinsley,  Mason, and 
A LB  IN  ; Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 


Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. : cloth,  is.  6d. 

liy  the  KUo  of  the  River  : Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  3 s.  6J. 
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Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll.  | why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  hla  Wife. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  64. 


Coates  (Anne).  — Rie’s  Diary.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  64. 


Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.td.  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ax. 
The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Coleridge  (M.  E.). — The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Fcap.  8vo, 

leatherette,  1 s. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Collins  (C.  Ailston). — The  Bar  Sinister.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Jonathan  Swift.  A Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  S s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  I Blacksmith  and  Scholar 

You  Play  mo  False.  I The  Village  Comedy, 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Transmigration.  I Bweet  Anne  Page.  | Frances* 

A Fight  with  Fortune.  | Sweet  and  Twenty.  { 


Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  3 s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is.  each, 
cloth  limp,  is.  6 d.  each. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Woman  in  White* 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

After  Dark. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts* 
No  Name. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science* 

• I Say  No.’ 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

The  £vil  Genius* 
Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Popular  Editions.  Medium  8vo,  6 «/.  each. 

The  Woman  in  White.  I The  Moonstone.  I Antonina.  I The  Dead  Beoret. 
The  New  Magdalen. 

Colman’s  (George)  Humorous  Works:  ‘Broad  Grins,’ ‘My  Night- 

gown  and  Slippers,’  &c.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 


Colquhoun  (M.  J.). — Every  Inch  a Soldier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

y.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards^ax. 

Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W,  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s,  64. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  u.  ; cl.,  is.  64. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.). — Geoffory  Hamilton,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  64. 
Cornish  (J,  F.).  — Sour  Grapes  : A Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  ami  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S,  With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 


Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a Barge.  With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 


Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  is. 

His  Vanished  Star.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6 d. 


Cram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.  Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  u.  6 d. 
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Crellin  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.  With  38  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.'.  6d 
Tales  of  the  Caliph.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ar. 

The  Nazarenes:  A Drama.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a Fair  RebeTT  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a Frontispiece  by  PAN.  BEARD,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others. —Tales  of  Our  Coast.  By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold  Frederic,  4Q.,’  and  W.  Clark  Russell.  With  a 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGNVYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  bd 


Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 

each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  ar.  td.  each. 

Interference.  Yillage  Tales  & Jungle 

A Family  Likeness.  Tragedies. 

* To  Let.’ 

A Third  Person. 

Mr.  Jervis. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride. 

A Bird  of  Passage, 
Diana  Barrington, 
Two  Masters. 


The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  bii.  each. 

Some  One  Else.  I Miss  Balmalno’s  Past.  I Beyond  the  Pale. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  | Jason.  &c. | Infatuation. 

Terence.  With  6 Illustrations  by  Sidney  Paget.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Cruikshank’s  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : '1  ho 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  1843  ; the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  smith,  A’Beckhtt,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  IIINE,  LANDELLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.  Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8i.  6<f.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  art  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  28  Illustrations. 


Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6d. 

Cussans  (John  E.). — A Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2 Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Cyples  (W.). — Hearts  of  Gold.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  td. ; post  8vo,  bds.,  is. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M. A.). —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  In  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d. - 


Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman). — Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6 d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints  : A Mother’s  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Foods  for  the  Fat : The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  aj. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d. 


Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each, 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.  Crown  8voj 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSBET,  3J.  6d. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

De  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien. 

With  a Memoir  by  SAINTE-BEUVE.  Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH- 
INGHAM.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2 s.  6 d. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A Journey  Round  my  Room.  Translated 

by  HENRY  ATTWELL.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  -zs.  6 d. 

De  Mille  (James). — A Castle  in  Spain.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a Frontispiece,  y.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Derby  (The)  : The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.  With  Brief  Accounts 

of  Thb  Oaks.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ?s.  M. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6 d.  ea. ; post  8vo,  2 s.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. I Clroe’a  Lovers. 

DewaFlT.  R.).— A Ramble  Round  the  Globe.  With  220  Illustra- 

tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  Mtra,  j t.  td. 


CHaTTO  & WI.NDUS,  Publishers,  III  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  y 


De  Windt  (Harry),  Books  by. 

Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits.  With  Map  and  33  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  8vo,;  cloth,  6s. 

True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  6 d. 

Dickens  (Charles),  About  England  with.  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDBRHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. __ 

Dictionaries. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions,  References, 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  English  and  American 
Bibliography,  and  a List  of  the  Authors  and  Dates  of  Dramas  and  Operas,  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D  A New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 //. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 
A.  BENT,  A.M.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
ELIEZER  EDWARDS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 


Dilke  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.). — The  British  Empire. 

C rown  8vo,  buckram,  3J.  6d . 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  With  95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6x. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  In  Three  Series.  Crown'Svo,  buckram,  6x.  each. 

A PaJadln  of  Philanthropy,  and  other  Papers.  With  2 Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6s. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  ?x.  6./, 


Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.  I Wanted! 

Caught  at  Last.  | Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  7 
Suspicion  Aroused.  


A Detective's  Triumphs* 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

From  Information  Received. 
Link  by  Link.  | Dark  Deeds* 
Riddles  Read. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each  : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Man  from  Manchester.  With  23  Illustrations. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.  | The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Records  of  YIncent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Service.  | Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. {Shortly. 


Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran’s  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6 d. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan). — The  Firm  of  Girdiestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3 s,  6 d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  3s.  6 d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ; Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ; Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s  Y/orks.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  One  Vol. 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  Gifford'S  Text.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  One  Vol. 

DuncaiT^Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d.  each. 

A Social  Departure.  With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

An  American  Girl  in  London.  With  80  Illustrations  bv  F.  II.  Townsend. 

The  Simple  Adventures  of  a Memsahib.  With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each. 

A Daughter  of  To-Day* I Vernon’s  Aunt.  With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST, 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.). — England  and  India:  A Record  of  Progress 

durhig  One  Hundred  Years.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s, 

Early  English  Poets.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations^ 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3*.  6 d.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 

Herrick’s  (RobertfcComplete  Collected  Poems.  Three  Vols. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce). — Zephyrus : A Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.  With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gr. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illnst.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Archie  Lovell.  1 A Point  of  Honour. 

A Plaster  Saint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  M. 


8 GHATTO  & WlNDUS,  Publishers,  ill  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Edwards  (Ellezer). — Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  Cheaper  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6 d. 

Edwards  (M.  Betham-),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Kitty. | Felicia. 

Egan  (Pierce). — Life  in  London.  With  an  Introduction  by  John 

CAMDEN  Hotten,  and  a Coloured  Frontispiece,  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M. A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WACE,  and  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5 s. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy:  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  25. 
Englishman  (An)  in  Paris.  Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6 d. 

Englishman’s  House,  The  : A Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing  a House.  By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Lire  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  Count  of  Albany  (The  YOUNG  Preten- 

DER).  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers.  With  Autotype  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Eyes,  Our:  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  John  Browning.  Cr.  8vo,  is. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6 d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile  Audience.  Edited 
by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relation!  to  each  other.  Edited  by 

William  CROOKES,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War:  Three  Essays.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d, 

Fenn  (G.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.;.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

The  New  Mistress.  I Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  Tiger  Lily.  I The  White  Virgin. 


A Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a Fortune. 

The  Case  of  Alisa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 

Black  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  3 s.  6d.  each. 

Double  Cunning. 

A Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 

The  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 


The  Btory  of  Antony  Grace 
The  Man  with  a Shadow. 
One  Maid’s  Mischief. 

This  Man's  Wife. 

In  Jeopardy. 


A Crimson  Crime. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Bits  of  Pasta. 


Feuerheerd  (H.). — The  Gentleman’s  Cellar;  or,  The  Butler  and 

Cellannan’s  Guide.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Fln-Bec. — The  Cupboard  Papers : Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6 d, 

Firework-Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ; or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With  267  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  rudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 

M.  E.  BRADDON,  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE,  I.  ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY  ROBERTS,  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  MARY  CORELLI,  J.  K.  JEROME,  JOHN  STRANGB 
Winter,  Bret  Harte,  ■ Q.,’  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a Prefatory  Story 
by  JEROME  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Illustrations.  A New  Edition,  Small  demy  8vo,  art  linen,  3 s,  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Llttl*  Estayi : Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.  Post  8ro,  cloth,  as.  6 d. 

Fatal  Zero.  Crewn  tvo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  td.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


Belle  Donee 
Polly. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome.  I The  Beoond  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Never  Forgotten. | Seventy-live  Brooke  Street. 


Blr  Henry  Irving  t Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  Sd. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy:  A General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORB 
F.R.A.S.  With  Three  Plates  and  388  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  10 s.  6 a. 

Urania  1 A Romance.  With  87  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  51. 

Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B. D.)  Complete  Poems:  Christ’s  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.  With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  li.  GmoSakt,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  31.  ou 


CHATTO  & WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  o 


Fonblanque  (Albany).  — Filthy  Lucre.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  is. 
Forbes  (Archibald). — The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.  With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  6vo,  cloth,  fix. 

Franciilon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2 r.  each. 

One  by  One.  j A Real  Queen.  | A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.  Illustrated.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.  | Olympia.  | Romances  of  the  Law.  | King  op  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.  Post  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  each; 

illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. | The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A History  of.  By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Three 

V’ols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  22X.  6 d. 


Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.  Edited 

by  JOHN  Lane.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ix.  6 d. 


Gardening  Books.  Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth  limp.  is.  6 d.  each. 

A Year’s  Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture.  By  TOM  and  JANE  lERROLD.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By  tom  Jerrold. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).  — Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a Winter’s  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Demy  4to,  half-bound,  2ix. 


Gaulot  (Paul). — The  Red  Shirts:  A Tale  of  ’’The  Terror.”  Trans- 

latedbyJOHN  DE  ViLLlERS.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6<i. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  The.  is.  Monthly.  Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  • Table  Talk  ’ by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

***  Bound  Volumes  /or  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  8 x.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding-,  2 x.  each. 


Gentleman’s  Annual,  The.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 

That  for  190a  is  entitled  The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Yersohoyle,  told  by  Himself, 

and  Edited  by  T.  IV ■ SPEIGHT, 

German  Popular  Stories.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  a a Steel  Plates  after 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6x.  6 d.  ; gilt  edges,  7 x.  6d. _____ 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6 d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2 s.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.  With  Frontispiece.  J Loving  a Dream.  | The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.  With  Frontispiece.  | Of  High  Degree. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King. 


A Hard  Knot. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

In  Love  and  War. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 


By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gibuey  (Somerville).— Sentenced  1 Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.  In  Three  Series,  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  : The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  : Broken  Hearts—  Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan’l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  ‘ Pinafore ’—The  Sorcerer— Tlie  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  SERIES:  Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty’s  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem— 
Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigorc— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers— 
The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 


Bight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  In  Two  Series.  Demy  8 vo,  cloth, 
2.r.  6 d.  each.  The  FIRST  containing : The  Sorcerer— I I.M.S.  * Pinafore  ’—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— 
lolanthc— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  containing:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 
His  Excellency— Utopia,  Limited— Ruddigorc— The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  In  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Murif  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.  Compiled  by  ALUX.  WATSON. 
Royal  x6mo,  Japanese  leather,  ts.  6 d. 
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Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2 s.  each. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain.  j 

Gissing  (Algernon).— A Secret  of  the  North  Sea.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6j~, 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

< Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6 d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

ThO  Lost  Heiress  : A Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NlSBET 
The  Fossicker : A Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  NlSBET. 

A Fair  Colonist.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 

The  Golden  Rook.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 
Kloof  Yarns.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  it.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NlSBET.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

Max  Thornton:  A Boys'  Story  of  the  War.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  y . [. Shortly 

Glenny  (George).— A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  25 
Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : A Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.  By  Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 

Goodman  (E.  J.). — The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6 d. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.  With  545  IUustra- 
tions.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Nlkanor.  Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase. 

A Noble  Woman.  Translated  by  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM.  

Grey  (Sir  George), — The  Romance  of  a Proconsul:  Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNE.  With  Portrait.  SECOND 
EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6r. 

Griffith  (Cecil). — Corinthia  Marazion  : A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6a.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Grundy  (Sydney). — The  Days  of  his  Vanity:  A Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a Young  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6 d. : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2j. 

Gunter  (A.  Clavering,  Author  of  ‘Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York’).— 

A Florida  Enchantment.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  ‘ Helen’s  Babies  ’),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  : cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Brueton’s  Bayou. | Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The : Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

Mew  Symbols.  | Legends  of  the  Morrow.  | The  Serpent  Play. 

Malden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  doth  extra,  8j. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  id. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISB,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  (xi. ______________ 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

The  Track  of  a Storm. | Jetsam. 

E u reka.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Halliday  (Andrew) ■— Every-day  Papers.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. I Through  a Keyhole. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.  Dy  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  u.  M. 

Hanky-Panky:  Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand,  & c.  Edited  by  W,  H.  CREMKR.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6 d. 

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth 

. extra,  jr.  fi A, ; illustrated  boards,  si. ; cloth  limp,  is.  (rf. 
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Hni  te’s  (Bret)  Collected  Works.  Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.  i.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 

-»  II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legend, 

„ III.  Tales  of  the  argonauts— Eastern  sketches. 

*i  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  | Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  novels,  Sec. 

„ Vi.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

„ vii.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A 
,»  viii.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

„ IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparel. 

,,  X.  Tales  of  trail  and  Town,  Sec. 


Eret  Harto's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  +s.  6d. 
Some  Later  Verses.  Crown  8vo,  linen  gilt,  y. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s.  each 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

A Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  See.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSBHT. 

Colonel  Starbottle’s  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Susy  : A Novel.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 

Sally  Dows,  Sec.  With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 

A Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin’s,  Sec.  With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s,  &c.  With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  Hardy  and  others 
Clarence  : A Story  of  the  American  War.  with  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker’s  Luck,  &c.  With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  w.  M.  OVEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  “Excelsior.”  With  a Frontispiece  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Three  Partners  ; or,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town,  With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  Arc.  | The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Sec. 

Californian  Stories. 


Post  3vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

Flip. | Maruja. | A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6x. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  is. : cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  A New  Edition,  revised. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6 d. 

Chauc e r for  Chi  1 dren.  With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.). — American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  artemus  ward,  mark 
Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6./.  each  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Garth.  | Ellice  Quentin.  I Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illusts. 

Sebastian  Strome.  I David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  | Dust.  Four  Illusts.  | The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna. 1 Love— or  a Name. 

Heckethorn  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

London  Souvenirs.  I London  Memories  i Social,  Historical,  and  Topographical. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  | Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Blront  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d, ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Henderson  (Isaac). — Agatha  Page:  A Novel.  Cr.  8vo, cl.,  y.  6d. 
Henty  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  y. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J-. 

Colonel  Thorndyke’s  Secret.  With  a Frontispiece  by  ST/ Nley  L.  WOOD.  Small  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5*.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d.  each. 

_ The  Queen's  Cop# | Dordhy'g  Double. ___ 

Herman  (Henry). — A Leading  Lady.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. ; cl.,2t.6rf. 

Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D., 
Steel  Portrait,  Sec.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6 d.  each. 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor). — Freeland:  ASocial  Anticipation.  Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.  Crown  8vo,  clotJi  extra,  6s. 

Hesse-Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von). — Tunis:  The  Land  and 

the  People.  With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 

Hill  (Headon). — Zambra  the  Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d.; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 ci. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felon y.  Post  8vo,  boards,  as.  1 The  Common  Ance stor.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3J,6rf. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel). — The  Lover’s  Creed.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.  By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,  MARY  I.OVETT  CAMF. RON,  JUSTIN  H MCCARTHY, 

Paul  Lange,  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  Salter,  Phoebe  allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers  Vine, 
and  C.  F,  GORDON  CUMMING.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  tii. 

Hollingshead  (John). — According  to  My  Lights.  With  a Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  THOMSON.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  as.  6 d.  Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  as. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table* 

In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  half-hound,  as. 

Hood’s  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With  85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 

crous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. __ 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.). — The  House  of  Raby.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  each. 

Hell  Haffenden.  With  8 Illustrations  by  C.  Gregory.  1 For  Freedom* 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6 d.  each. 

’Twlxt  Love  and  Duty*  With  a Frontispiece.  \ The  Incomplete  Adventurer* 
The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 


Horne  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion  : An  Epic  Poem.  With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J. 

Hugo  (Victor). — The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d’lslande).  Trans- 

lated  by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

Hume  (Fergus). — The  Ladyfrom  Nowhere.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.6d. 
Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  ‘ Molly  Bawn  ’),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2.!\  each : cloth  limp,  ss.  6 d.  each. 

Marvel.  | A Modern  Circe.  I Lady  Patty. 

In  Durance  Vile.  I An  Unsatisfactory  Lover.  1 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  os.  each  : cloth  limp,  2j.  6 d.  each. 


A Malden  All  Forlorn, 
April’s  Lady. 

Peter’s  Wife. 


1 Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 

I The  Red-House  Mystery. 

I The  Professor's  Experiment. 


The  Three  Graces. 
Nora  Crelna. 

A Mental  Struggle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

An  Anxious  Moment.  I A Point  of  Conscience. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe. | Lovice. 

Hunt’s  (Leigh)  Essays : A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLLIER.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3 s.  6ii.  each  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  | Self-Condemned.  | That  Other  Person. 


Thornlcroft’s  Model.  Post  8vo,  boards,  as.  | Mrs.  Juliet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.  With  25  Illustra- 

tlons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

Hydrophobia  : An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur’s  System  ; The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.  By  RENAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6J. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.  Post  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  and 

cloth,  as.  6d. 


Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of  Them.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Innkeeper’s  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler’s  Manual 

By  J.  TREVOR-Davies.  A New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as. 


Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs  of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Perceval  Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6 d. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  : A Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6.L 

James  (C.  T.  C.).  — A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds.  Post 

8vo,  doth  limp,  is.  6 d. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ; cl.,  2s.  6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.). — Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5 s. 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Dark  Colleen. | The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6 d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  I The  Life  of  the  Fields.  | The  Open  Air, 

Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 


The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  a Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson  : A Biographical  Sketch.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  tj. 

John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9 lllusts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd  andJOHN  Gulich.  Heap. 8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  6d. 
The  Prude’s  Progress  : A Comedy  by  J.  K.  Jerome  and  Eden  Phillpo  its.  Cr.8vo,  is.  6<i.  . 

Jerrcld  (Douglas). — The  Barber’s  Chair;  and  The  Hedgehog 

Lettere,  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  as. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  : A Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a Country  Life. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  : Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  and 
Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations  : A History  of  Regalia.  With  91  Illustrations. 

Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a Biographical  Memoir  by  William  GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. ____ 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 

taining  * The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and  ‘The  Wars  of  the  Jews.’  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-cloth,  ias.  6d, 

Ke m p t [Robert) .—Pencil  and  Palette  : Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6 d. 

Kershaw  (Mark).  — Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  ; cloth,  as.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

•The  Wearing  of  the  Green.’  | Passlon’a  Slave.  | Bell  Barry  ( 

A Drawn  Game.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Kipling  Primer  (A).  Includi"ng~Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L.  KNOWLES,  Editor  of 
• The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.’  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Knight  (William,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward,  L.R.C.P.).  — The 

Patient's  Yade  Mecum  ; How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  Cr  fivo,  cloth,  rr,  6 d. 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  : A Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

' Poetry  for  Children 'and  'Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD. With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  4 Essay  on  Roast  Pi g.‘  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  is. 

Littlo  Essays  : Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  is.  6 d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 

THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  is.  6 d. 

Lambert(George).-— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo,cl.,3s.6i. 
Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.  belore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching-  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  added,  A Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  is.  td. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  td.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  is. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  td.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes. | Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters  : A Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.  Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Leland  (C.  Godfrey). —A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5 s. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  — Madame  Sans-Gene.  Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  PE  VlLLIERS.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  y.  td.  ; picture  boards,  is. 

Leys  (John). — The  Lindsays:  A Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Liiburn  (Adam). — A Tragedy  in  Marble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6:1. 


Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  ‘Methodist  Idylls’),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31“.  td.  each, 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

The  Jacobite : A Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of  * The  Forty,  

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  td. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


Patricia  Kemball.  I lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunda9. 
The  World  Well  Lost*  With  12  Illusts. 
The  One  Too  Many, 


Under  which  Lord  ? With  12 Illustrations. 
•My  Love!*  | Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  C&rew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

Dulcie  Everton.  | With  a Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6 d.  each. 

Witch  Stories.  | Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshootlng : Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 


With 


Lowe  (Charles,  M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers. 

8 Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).. — Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3*.  td.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is. 

Broken  W inga.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  W,  J.  HENNESSV.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Ed  nor  Whitlock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. __________________ 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s, 

MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:  Notes  on  Popular 

Games.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  td. __ 

Mackay  (Charles,  LL.D.).  — Interludes 

Music  at  Twilight.  Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra  6s. 


and  Undertones;  or, 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  Library  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  each.— Also  a POPULAR 
Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x.  each.— And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Eventstothe  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  laige  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 x.  6 d.  each. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
i2j.  ; or  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  [Shortly. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also  a CHEAP 
Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  os.  6d. 

A History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  the  Fourth.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  ns.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready. 

Reminiscences.  With  a Portrait.  Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24 s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  os.  each  ; cloth  limp,  os.  6 d.  each. 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon.  I Linley  Rochford. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  I The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  With  12  Illustrations. 


Donna  Quixote.  With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola:  A Girl  with  a Fortune. 

Red  Diamonds.  j The  Riddle  Ring. 


The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6 d. 

• The  Right  Honourable.'  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Crown 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  xzr.  each. 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  ix.  ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union:  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6x. 

Hafiz  In  London  : Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3X.  6 d. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth  limp,  ix.  6 d. 

Doom  : An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  ix. 

Dolly  : A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  ix. ; cloth  limp,  ix.  6 d. 

Lily  Lass  : A Romance.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  xx. ; cloth  limp,  ix.  6d. 

A London  Legend.  Crown  8vo,  clotn,  3X.  6d. 

The  Royal  Christopher.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Work,  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.  Ten  Vols.,  i6ino,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  In  cloth  case,  sis. ; or 
the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  ss.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

„ II.  the  Disciple.— the  Gospel  Women.— book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

„ III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— a Book  of  Dreams. -Roadsidb 
Poems.— Poems  for  children. 

„ IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 

„ V.  & VI.  PHANTASTES  : A Faerie  Romance.  | Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„ VIII.  The  light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 

,,  IX.  Cross  Purposes.— the  Golden  Key.— The  Car asovn.— Little  Daylight. 

„ X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  kivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken  swords. 

—The  gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  ISacDon&ld.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  Two  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  buckram,  12J. 

A Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  GEORGE  MacDonald.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5-r. 

Phantastes : A Faerie  Romance.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6 d. 
Heather  and  Snow:  A NoveL  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  $s.  6Y. , post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 
Lilith  : A Romance.  SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. [ 


Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O’Shea.— Brave  Men 

In  Action  : Thrilling  Stories  of  the  British  Flag.  With  8 Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  sx. 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

ters:  85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISE;  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES,  B.  a.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6 d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID, 

Through  Normandy.  With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a Map. 

Through  Brittany.  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a Map. 

About  Yorkshire.  V/ith  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories.  Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  

Magician’s  Own  Book,  The:  Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.  With  000  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4x.  6 d. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management  : Including  full  Practical 

Directions.  By  T.  C.  Hepworth.  With  xo  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  xx. ; cloth,  ix.  6d, 

Magna  Charta:  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  In  Gold  and  Colours,  sx. 

Mallory  (Sir  Thomas).  — Mort  d’ Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  Ran- 
king. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax. 
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Mailock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d.;  picture  boards,  2 s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia : Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8j. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s.  

Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor). — The  Disaster.  Translated  by 

Frederic  lees.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6 d. 

Marlowe’s  Works. Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 

Mathams  (Walter,  F.R.G.5.). — Comrades  All.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  ij.  ; cloth  gilt,  2 s. % . 

Matthews  (Brander).— A Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  2 s. ; cloth  limp,  2r.  6J. 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^r.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer,  with  8 illustrations. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  I On  the  Brink  of  a Chasm.  I A Bon  of  Ishmael, 

The  Siren.  | The  Way  of  a Woman.  | An  Advensureis. 

Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 

The  Blue  Diamond.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6r. [ Shortly 

Merivale  (Herman  C.).— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform : A Book  of 

Recollections.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  1 zs.  [Shortly, 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 

This  Stage  of  Fools. | Cynthia:  A Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 

A.  E.  SWEET  and  J.  Armov  KNOX.  With  265  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Middlemass  (jean),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Touch  and  Go* j Mr.  Dorilllon. ~ 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick). — Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  The 

House  of  Life.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6 d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  each  ; cloth,  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto  (Wm.).-Was  She  Good  or  Bad?  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6 d. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner:  A Romance  of  Zululand.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

The  King’s  Assegai.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Renshaw  Fanning’s  Quest.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.). — Hathercourt  Rectory.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2 s. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott=). — The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etching*  by  JOHN  PETTIE.  W.  O.  0RCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  COLIN  HUNTER, 
R.  MACBETH  and  Tom  Graham.  Imperial  4to,  buckram,  2it. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  1 Have  Seen  in  War.  With  16  full- 

page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ; and  Alciphron.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2 x. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Morrow  (W.  C.). — Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day.  With  106  Illustra- 

ttons  by  EDOUARD  CUCUEL.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  StaNLBY  WOOD. 

Baalle  the  Jester.  With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 

Young  Loohinvar.  | The  Golden  Idol* 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Tho  Dead  Man’s  Secret.  I From  the  Bosom  of  tbs  DstDi 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. ; cloth,  is.  64. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  ^vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  61/.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 x.  each. 


A Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  12  Ulusts. 
Coals  of  Fire.  3 Illuits. 
Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


A Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Cynic  Fortune.  Frontisp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nails. 


The  Making  of  a Novelist : An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.  With  a Collotype  Portrait.  Cr. 
Svo,  buckram,  js.  6</, 

My  Contemporaries  In  Fiction.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3 x.  6d. 

_ Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6rf.  each. 

This  Little  World.  | A Race  for  Millions. 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  Hopkins. 


Murray  (D,  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 x.  each. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  | The  Bishops’  Bible. 

_ Paul  Jones's  Allas,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  NiCQLET, 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each  : cloth,  2x.  Sti.  each. 

A Game  of  Bluff. | A Song  of  Sixpence. 

Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

* Bail  Up.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6c/. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 1. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards,  2x. 

Lessons  in  Art.  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2 x.  6 d. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo, 

picture  boards,  2x.  each. 

Saint  Ann’s. 

Billy  Bellew.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Miss  Wentworth’s  Idea.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3x.  6/. 

Oakley  (John). — A Gentleman  in  Khaki:  A Story  of  the  South 

African  War.  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  xx. 


O’Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by. 

The  Unforeseen. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

I Chance  ? or  Fate  ? 


Olinet  (Georges),  Novels  by. 

Doctor  Rameau. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

| A Last  Love. 


A Weird  Gift.  Crown  8v  cloth,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2X. 

Love's  Depths.  Translated  by  F.  ROTHWELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  | Whiteladieo. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 

O’Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by  : 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  j___Song^of  a Worker. 

Lays  of  France.  Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  tor.  6,i.  


Ouida,  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6 d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2.t.  ea, 

Held  In  Bondage. 

Tricotrin. 

Strathmore.  I Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’s  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.  | Idalia. 

Folle-Farlne. 


A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne.  | Friendship. 
A Village  Commune. 
Moths.  ! Pipistrello. 


In  Maremma.  I Wanda. 
Bimbi.  | Syrlin. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Guildoroy.  | Ruffino, 
Two  OfTenders. 

Santa  Barbara. 


Under  Two  Flags. 


Popular  Editions.  Medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

| Moths.  | Held  In  Bondage. 


The  Waters  of  Edera.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  6<f. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY  Morris.  Post 


8vo,  c 1 ■ - * : 1 - : . .—  Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  sr. 


Page  (H.  A.). — Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims. 

8vo,  cloth,  ?x.  6 d. 

With  Portrait.  Post 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  o la  Hindoo. 

BARTLE  FREER.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. 

With 

Preface  by  Sir 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New  Translation, 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M’CKIR,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  ox. 

with  Historical 

Paul  (Margaret  A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  Helen  PATERSON,  jc.  id, ; post  8-/o,  illustrated  boards,  u. 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each ; 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter’s  Word.  I A County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  | For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A Confidential  Agent.  With  13  Iltusts. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn.  With  12  111  Lists. 


Post  8vo  illustrated 

Humorous  Stories.  | From  Exile. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

Carlyon’s  Year.  | Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy’s  Master.  I At  Her  Mercy. 

The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 


1 8vo,  illustrated  boards,  os.  each. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.  With  12  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.  1 A Trying  Patient. 


boards,  os.  each, 

Found  Dead.  | Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Mirk  Abbey.  | A Marine  Residence. 
Some  Private  Views. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  I What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  Kit:  A Memory. 
Under  One  Roof.  I Glow-worm  Tales. 
A Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A Modern  Dick  Whittington  i or,  A Patron  of  Letters.  With  a Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  doth,  3*.  6 d. 

In  Peril  and  Privation.  With  ,7  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Notes  from  the  ‘ News.'  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

By  Proxy.  Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6 d. ; cloth,  is. 

Payne  (Will). — Jerry  the  Dreamer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6J.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  MAURIBR. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair  : Vers  de  Societe.  Selected  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise. j_^  Burglars  In  Paradise* 

Beyond  the  Gates.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  REED.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Phil  May’s  Sketch  = Boolc.  Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  cloth,  as.  6 d, 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5 s.  ea. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Voice  and  Yiolin:  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 
Bongs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.  With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  With  Notes  and  a Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORNE,  and  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-cloth  10s.  6 d. 

Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:  Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  id. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By 

Sir  WALTER  BESANT  and  WALTER  H.  Pollock.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 

Porter  (John). — Kingsclere.  Edited  by  Byron  Webber.  With  19 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

Praed  (Airs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2 s.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a Station. | The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6 d.  each  : post  8vo,  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  | Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  PAGET 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Robert  Sauber. 


Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6 d.  each. 

Nulma. 1 Madame  Izan. 

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Valentina.  I The  Foreigners. | Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  

Princess  Olga.— Radna  : A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illustrations.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fix. 
Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Baturn  and  its  System.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iox.  6 d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suni.&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  

Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  y.  6d.\  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. __ 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

Randolph  (Col.  Q.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6 d. 
Read  (General  Meredith). — Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.  With  31  full-page  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  aSx. 


Reade’s  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected  LIBRARY  Edition,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  In  new  long  primer 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3X.  6d.  each. 


x.  Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie  John- 
stone. 

а.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  1 It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.* 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run  Smooth;  and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

б.  The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  A Hero  and  a Mar- 
tyr; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marriage* 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt* 
xo.  Foul  Play. 

xi.  Put  YourselT  in  His  Place* 

12.  A Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A Simpleton. 

14.  A Woman-Hater. 

15.  The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories;  and  Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 
x6.  A Perilous  Secret. 

17.  Readiana ; and  Bible  Characters* 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 x.  each. 


Peg  Woffington.  I Christie  Johnstone. 
•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jaok  of 
ail  Trades  ; ana  James  Lambert* 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long, 

The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth*  


Hard  Cash.  I Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play.  ] Put  Yourself  in  His  Place* 
A Terrible  Temptation 
A Simpleton*  | The  Wandering  Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals* 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A Perilous  Secret.  I Readiana. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each  ; cloth,  ix.  each. 

•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’  I The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 

Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie  Johnstone.  | Hard  Cash. 


Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-R0xb.2j.6y. 
Peg  Woffington.  Choicely  printea  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghc,  2J.  6d. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER 
BESANT,  and  a Fiontispiecc  to  each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6j.  the  set. 

Bible  Characters.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex. 
IRELAND.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  6j.  ; CHEAP  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 


Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A Rich  Man's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Weird  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 x.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.  I Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  I Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens.  I The  Nun's  Curse.  | Idle  Tales. 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  With  52  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOF  and  A.  RIMMER. 


Rives  (Amelie,  Author  of  ‘The  Quick  or  the  Dead?’), Stories  by. 

Barbara  Derintf.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2X. 

Merlel:  A Love  Story.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6</, 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  37  Illustrations  by 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  it. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. ; post  8vo  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

The  Woman  In  the  Dark,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  6 d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
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Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

The  Poets’  Birds.  | The  Poets’  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature!  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  51. 

Rosengarten  (A.). — A Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W,  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With  630  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  td. 

Ross  (Albert). — A Sugar  Princess.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 
Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6 d.  each. 

Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Mope  Punlana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


Runciman  (Janies),  Stories  by 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 


Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  cl. , 2s.  6 d.  ea. 

I Schools  & Scholars. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  til. 


Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A Country  Sweetheart.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  a s. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 


Russell  (Herbert).- 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


-True  Blue;  or,  ‘The  Lass  that  Loved  a Sailor.’ 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  tci.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  as.  6 d.  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

A Yoyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  ‘Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlow© 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

A Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6 d. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a Wide  Wide  Sea* 

The  Good  Ship  * Mohock.’ 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?  I The  Convict  Ship, 
Heart  of  Oak.  | The  Last  Entry. 


The  Ship  : Her  Story.  With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SEPPINGS  WRIGHT.  Small  4to,  cloth.  6s. 

The  “Pretty  Polly’’:  A Voyage  of  Incident,  told  for  Boys.  With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E. 
ROBERTSON.  Small  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. [Oct.  1. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  With  a Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a Frontispiece. 

The  Junior  Dean.  I The  Master  of  St.  Benedict’s.  I To  His  Own  master. 

Orchard  Damerel.  | In  the  Face  of  the  World.  | The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6 d.  each. 

The  Old  Maid’s  Sweetheart | Modest  Little  Sara. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  39.  6 d.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May.  | A Tragic  Honeymoon.  1 A Proctor’s  Wooing. 

Fortune’s  Gate.  | Gallantry  Bower.  I Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mary  Unwin.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant.  | Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Saint  John  (Bayle).— A Levantine  Family.  A New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. * 

Sala  (George  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present : Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAOH.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as. ; cloth,  as.  td. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Entertain- 

ing  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  ‘ White’  Magic.  By  W.  H.  CREMER.  With 300 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4X.  tit 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Walks  in  Algiers.  With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.). — By  Stream  and  Sea.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences. Dr.  Endicott’s  Experiment. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.  Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. | 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.  With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFF, 
JJtt.D.  A New  Edition,  with  42  Illustrations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGES  RE- 
FERRED TO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d, 

Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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Shelley’s  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose, 

Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNE  SHEPHERD.  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6 d.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols.: 

Vol.  I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley’s  Corrc- 
spondence  with  Stockdale:  The  Wandering  Jew ; Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems ; Rosalind  and  Helen  ; Prometheus  Unbound ; Adonais,  Sec. 
ti  II.  Laon  and  Cythna;  The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  ; Epipsychidion  ; Hellas. 

„ III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols.: 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A Refu 
tation  of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

II.  The  Essays  ; Letters  from  Abroad ; Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard  (R.  H.). — Rogues;  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Sheridan’s  (Richard  Brinsley)  Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ax. 
Bherldan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12X.  6 d. 

Shiel  (M.  P.). — The  Second  Adam.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Yellow 

Danger/*  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6x. [Shortly. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 

those  in  ' Arcadia.*  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  Sec.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y,  6d.  each. 

Signboards  : Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece  and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6 d. 


Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ; cloth  limp,  as.  6ci.  each. 


The  Ring  o’  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tlnkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph  : A Circus  Story,  &c. 
Tales  of  To-day. 


Dramas  of  Life.  With  60  Illustrations. 
Memoirs  of  a Landlady. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  ix.  each  ; cloth,  rx.  6 d.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  In  Prose  and  Verse 
selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SlMS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  | Dagonet  Ditties.  (From  The  Re/eree.) 


How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible  London.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 
Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  ix. 

Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.  Crown  8vo,  is, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each ; cloth  limp,  as.  6 d.  each. 

Mary  Jane  Married.  | Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  | Dagonet  Abroad. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6* i.  each. 

Once  upon  a Christmas  Time.  With  8 Illustrations  by  CHARLES  GREEN,  R.I. 

In  London’s  Heart : A Story  of  To-day. 

Without  the  Limelight : Theatrical  Life  as  it  Is. 

Sister  Dora:  A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  With  Four 

Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4 d. ; cloth,  6 d.  

Sketchley  (Arthur). — A Match  in  the  Dark.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Slang  Dictionary  (The)  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

_ _Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x.  6 d. 

Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ax.  each. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  1 The  Master  of  Rathkelly* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6 d.  each. 

The  Outsider.  | A Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ax. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolls.  With  130  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Snazeileparlila.  Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.  With  Poitrait  of 

G H.  SNAZELLE,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,6d. 

Society  in  London.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  bd. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.  Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,0f~ 


2a  CHATTO  & W1NDUS,  Publishers,  m St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.). — Elizabethan  Demonology:  An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  m the  Existence  of  Devils.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 

Hoodwinked;  & Sandyoroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop, 

Back  to  Life. 


The  Doudwater  Tragedy, 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance  In  Full. 

A Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6.1.  each. 

A Barren  Title.  |__JWife  or  No  Wlfe7 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6 d.  each. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea.  | The  Grey  Monk.  | The  Master  of  Trenance, 

A Minion  of  the  Moon  : A Romance  ol  the  King's  Highway. 

The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Siva. I TheJVeb  ofFate.  _____ 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Spettigue  (H.  H.). — The  Heritage  of  Eve.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Carlton  Priors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Starry  Heavens  (The)  : A Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  -2s . 6 d.  

Stedman  (E.  C.). — Victorian  Poets.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 
Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.). — The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6 d. 


Stephens  (Robert  Neilson).— Philip  Winwood  : A Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence:  embracing  events  that 
occurred  between  and  during:  the  years  1763  and  1786,  in  New  York  and  London;  written  by  His 
Enemy  in  War,  HERBERT  RUFFELL,  Lieutenant  in  the  Loyalist  Forces.  With  Six  Illustrations 
by  E.  W.  D.  HAMILTON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Sterndale  (R.  Armitage). — The  Afghan  Knife:  A Novel.  Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6 d. ; illustrated  boards,  -2S. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  ton,  6s.  each  ; post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ex.  6d.  each, 

Travels  with  a Donkey.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane 
An  Inland  Yoyage.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 


Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 

The  Merry  Men.  I Underwoods:  Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Yirglnibus  Puerlsque,  and  other  Papers.  | Ballads.  1 Prlnca  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  

A Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With  27  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.  Fcap.  8yo,  cloth,  6s. 
Songs  of  Travel.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  y. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2 s. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah’s  Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)  With 

Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6 d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Robert  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  LLOYD  Osbourne.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6 d. ; buckram,  gilt  top,  3J.  6 d. 

Stockton  (Frank  R.). — The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  H.  DAVISSON  and  C.  II.  STEPHENS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3L  61  i. 

Storey  (G.  A.,  A.R.A.). — Sketches  from  Memory.  With  93 

Illustrations  by  tho  Author.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12 s.  6 d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

ALicn  ZIMMEKS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. ■ 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in  a Copper  Cylinder.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  3J.  6 d, : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ts. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 

HNCE  MARRYAT,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  or. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  — The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ; including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c..  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HONS.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
6vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
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Swift’s  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  'Gulliver's  Travels.’  Crown  cvo,  cloth,  y.  id. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  A Tale  of  a Tub.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  er. 

Jonathan  Swift ; A Study,  By  Chukton  Collins,  Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  a s. 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C.),  Works  by. 

M ^ ‘ " Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  js. 

Mary  Stuart:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  3x. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,  9x. 

A Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4(0,  8x. 

A Midsummer  Holiday.  Crown8vo.  7 x. 
Marino  Fallero:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6x. 
A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Crown  3vo,  6 x. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  iax. 

Locrine  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Crown  8vo,  7X. 
The  Sisters:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6x. 
Astrophel,  &*c.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Cr.8vo.9r. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.  Crown  3vo,  7 s. 
Rosamund,  Quean  of  the  Lombards:  A 
Tragedy.  SECOND  EDITION,  with  a DEDICA- 
TORY POEM.  Crown  8vo,  6 s. 


Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo  6s. 

Atal&nta  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads  First  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Ser.  Cr.8vo.9x. 
Poems  A Ballads.  Third  Series.  Cr.8vo.7x. 

Bongs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  8vo,  xox.  6 d. 
Both  well : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  iax.  6 d. 
Bongs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo,  6x. 
Gsorge  Chapman.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man’s Works.)  Crown  8vo,  3X.  6 d. 

Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  1 ax. 
Erechtheus:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Cr.  8vo,  6x. 
A Study  of  Shakespeare.  Crown  8vo,  8x. 
Bongs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tours:  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  ROWLANDSON’S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 x.  6 d. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  by  Henry  Van 

Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30X.— POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
_ 8vo,  cloth  extra,  15X. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  — Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club: 

Modem  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ex. 


Burlesques  of 


Taylor  (Tom).  — Historical  Dramas:  ‘Jeanne  Darc,'  ‘ ‘Twixt  Axe 

and  Crown,’  ‘The  Fool's  Revenge,’ ‘ Arkwright’s  Wife,’  'Anne  Boleyne,  ‘Plot  and 
PASSION.’  Crown  8vo,  x£.  each. 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  Q.C.S.I.). — A Bird’s-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esque  India.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6x. 


Tennyson  (Lord)  : A Biographical  Sketch. 

Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ix.  6./.  


By  H.  J,  Jennings.  With 


Thackerayana  : Notes  and  Anecdotes.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Thames,  A New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ix.  6 d. 

Thomas  (Annie),  • Novels  by. 

The  Siren’s  Web  : A Romance  of  London  Society. 

Comrades  True.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d . 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Cresslda.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

The  Ylolln-Player.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ax. 
The  House  on  the  Soar.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gx.  


(Preparing. 


In  a Cathedral  City. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6x.  each. 

| The  Son  of  the  House. 


Thomson’s  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence. 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ax. 


With  Intro- 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  m.  W.  Turner.  With  Eight  Illustrations  In  Colours  and 
Two  Woodcuts.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3X.  6 d. 


Old  Storlea  Re-told. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

| Tales  for  the  Marines. 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  In  London:  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostclries,  and 
Taverns.  With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.  With  48  Illustrations. 


Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d.  each  ; 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marlon  Fay. 


post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ir.  each. 

Kept  In  the  Dark.  I The  American  Senator, 

The  Oolden  Lion  ot  Granpere.  I John  Caldlgate, 


»4  CHATTO  & WIN  DUS,  Publisher,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  I Mabel's  Progress.  1 Anno  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut  Diamond. PosrSvojlllust.  bds.,  2 s. 

Trowbridge  (J.  T.). — Farnell’s  Folly.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s. 
Twain’s  (Mark)  Books. 

The  Author’s  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Mark  Twain,  in  22  Volumes  (limited 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies),  price  izr.  6d.  net  per 
Volume,  is  now  complete,  and  a detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had.  The  First  Volume  of  the 
Set  is  Signed  by  the  author. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour.  With  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemblh. 

Roughing  It ; and  The  Innocents  at  Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FRASER* 

The  American  Claimant.  With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  HURST  and  others. 

♦The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  With  hi  Illustrations. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  &c.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  With  Portrait  and  Six  1 Illustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 

*A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illustrations. 

♦The  Innocents  Abroad  ; or,  The  New  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.  (The  Two  Shil- 
ling Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

♦The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner  With  212  Illustrations. 

♦The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With  190  Illustrations. 

♦Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300  Illustrations. 

•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemblh. 

•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

♦The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  | *The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 

Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

♦**  The  books  marked  * may  be  had  also  in  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  at  is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each, 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser=). — Mistress  JudithT:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Lady  Bell.  | Buried  Diamonds.  | The  Blackball  Ghosts.  | What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Cltoyenne  Jacqueline.  I The  Huguenot  Family. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  Noblesse  Oblige.  I Disappeared. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  | Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.C.  6 d.  each. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.  With  Frontispiece.  I Mrs.  Carmichael’s  Goddesses. 

The  Witch-Wife.  | Rachel  Langton.  | Sapphira.  I A Honeymoon’s  Eclipse. 
A Young  Dragon. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A Crown  of  Straw.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen. | The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

’God  Sav e the  Qu e en ! * a Tale  of  ’37.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Vandam  (Albert  D.). — A Court  Tragedy.  With  6 Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard  Davis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d,  

Vashti  and  Esther.  By  ‘Belle’  of  The  World.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Scorpion:  A Romance  of  Spain.  With  a Frontispiece. 

With  Zola  In  England:  A Story  of  Exile.  With  4 Portraits. 

Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,  and  how  to 

Succeed  there.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. . 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1900). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  Distinguished 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, ^c.  Royal  8vo,  clotn  gilt,  50J. 

Waller  (S,  E.). — Sebastiani’s  Secret.  With  9 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 6s. 
Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7X.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Warden  (Florence).— Joan,  the  Curate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6 i, 
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Warman  (Cy). — The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-f.  6d. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley). — A Roundabout  Journey.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  A Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2J. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots*  A Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Signa* 

ture  and  the  Great  Seal.  2 s. 

Wassermann  (Lillias)  and  Aaron  Watson. — The  Marquis  of 

Carabas.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.  With  Ten  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6x.  each. 

I A Red  Bridal. 


As  a Man  Sows. 


As  Luck  would  have 


A Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 

Roy  of  Roy’s  Court. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Nigel  Fortescue. 

Ben  Clough.  | Birch  Dene. 

The  Old  Factory. 

Sons  cf  Belial. 

With  the  Red  Eagle. 

With  6 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  id. 

Strange  Crimes.  (True  Stories.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Old  Factory.  Popular  Edition.  Medium  8vo,  6d. 

Westbury  (Atha). — The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A Ro- 

mance  of  Maoriland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-$-.  6 d.  

White  (Gilbert). — The  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2J. 


The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck’s  Trust. 
A Queer  Race. 

Red  fiy  vington, 


Post  8vo, 


Wilde  (Lady). — The  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstilions  of  Ireland  ; with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j-. 

A Vindication  of  Phrenology.  With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6 d, 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.). — A Child  Widow.  Post  8vo.  bds.,  2 5. 


Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  6d.  1 Hla  Dead  Past. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.  R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  259  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s,  6 d 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  us.  6d, 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Btudies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With  36  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8ro,  is, ; cloth,  is.Sd 
Glimpses  of  Nature.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

2J.  each : cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.  Library  Edition,  set  In  new  type  and  hand- 
somely bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 

A Soldier’s  Children.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  HARDY.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6 d. 

Wissmann  (Hermann  von).— My  Second  Journey  through 

Equatorial  Africa.  With  92  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.  J The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong; 

ology.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 


or,  Love  and  The- 


Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ; or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Tiaao.  With 
over  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  or.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature,  Bculpture,  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  id. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.  With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bkrnard  Partridge.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 

Yates  (Edmund).— The  Forlorn  Hope.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  at. 
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*ZZ*  (L.  Zangwill). — A Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.  8vo,  3s. 6 d. 
Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6 d.  each, 

Tho  Fortune  off  the  Rougons.  Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Abbe  Mouret’s  Transgression.  Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans.  Edited  by  Ernest  a.  Vizetelly. 

Germinal:  or,  Master  and  Man.  Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  Vizetelly.  f Shortly. 

His  Excellency  (Eugene  Rougon).  With  an  Introduction  by  ERNP.ST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Dram-Shop  (L’Assommoir).  With  Introduction  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Money.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

The  Downfall.  Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Tho  Dream.  Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 

Doctor  Pascal.  Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Lourdes.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Rome.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Paris.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Fruitfulness  (F4condit4).  Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 
With  Zola  In  England.  By  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3L  6rf. 


SOME  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

***  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-26. 


The  Mayfair  Library. 

Quipa  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  ‘ The  Times.’ 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  DE  MAISTRB. 

Translated  by  HENRY  ATTAVELL 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 

W.  8.  Gilbert's  Plays.  Three  Series. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir  A Helps. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.  By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays:  from  LAMB’S  LETTERS. 

Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  LYNN  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  R.  MACGREGOR. 

New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By  W.  H.  MallocK* 
Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H.  C.  PennhlL- 
Thoreau  : His  Life  and  Aims.  By  H.  A.  PAGE, 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re  saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pf.NNELL. 
Puniana.  By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist's  Note-Book.  By  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson. 


The  Golden  Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 


Bongs  for  Sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  By  W.  Godwin. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 


Scenes  of  Country  Life.  By  Edward  Jesse, 
La  Mort  d Arthur : Selections  from  MALLORY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor 


Handy  Novels.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  IS.  6 d.  each. 

Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.  By  Grant  Allen  i Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.  E.  Coleridge. 

Monte  Carlo  Stories.  By  Joan  Barrett.  The  Old  Maid  s Sweetheart.  By  A.  St.  Aubyn. 

Black  Spirits  and  White.  By  R.  A.  Cram. | Modest  Little  Sara.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 

My  Library.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d.  each. 


The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspe&re. 

By  W.  S.  LANDOR. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  CHARLES  Readh, 
Peg  Woffington.  By  Charles  Reads. 


The  Pocket  Library.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 

" The  Essays  of  Ella.  By  Charles  Lamb. 


Oastronomy.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Whims  and  Oddities.  By  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.  Edited  by  E.  Ollier. 

The  Barber  s Chair,  By  Douglas  J errold. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  By  Jacob  LARWOOD. 
The  Epicurean.  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Gulliver  s Travels.  Ac.  By  Dean  SWIFT. 
Thomson  s Seasons.  Illustrated. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborns. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Me n.  By  Walter 

Besant. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  WALTER  BESANT 
and  James  Rich. 

The  Deemster.  By  HALL  Caine. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  Ey  HALL  CAINE. 
Antonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Tho  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Now  Magdalen.  By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Hold  in  Bondage.  By  OUIDA. 

Moths.  By  OUIDA. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  OUIDA. 

By  Proxy.  By  James  PA  vn. 

Peg  Woffington ; and  Christie  Johnstone.  By 
Charles  Reade. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  By  Charles 

Reads. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  By  CHARLES  READH. 
Bard  Cash.  By  CHARLES  Reade. 

The  Old  Factory.  By  William  Westall, 
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Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Valerie’s  Fate. 

A Life  Interest. 

Mona's  Choice. 

By  Woman  s Wit. 

The  Cost  of  Her  Pride. 


Barbara. 

A Fight  with  Fate. 

A Golden  Autumn. 
Mrs.Cricht  on’sCreditor. 
The  Step-mother. 

By  F.  M.  ALLEN. — Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Phillstla.  | Babylon.  The  Great  Taboo. 
Strange  Stories. 


For  Maimie  s Sake, 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  M.  ANDERSON 


Damaresq’a  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 

I.  Greet  s Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag. 

At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 
-Othello's  Occupation. 


By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician.  | Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 

In  a Steamer  Chair.  j A Woman  Intervenes. 
From  Whose  Bourne.  ] Revenge  ! 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Woman  of  IronBracelets. 

Fettered  for  Life. 

The  Harding  Scandal. 

By  4 BELLE.* — Vashtl  and  Esther. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Under  a Strange  Mask. 
A Missing  Witness. 
Was  She  Justified 1 


tsy  : 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
Mv  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Eutterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema, 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  s Bay. 

The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  & Conditions. 
The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack.  | Holy  Rose 
World  Went  Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 


Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

S. Katherine#  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  Ac. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  Avarice. 

In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 

A Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Charm. 


By  AMBROSE  BIERCE -In Midst  of  Life. 
By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.  Alnslie  s Ju  Ju. 

By  M.  McD.  BODKIN Dora  Myrl. 

By  PAUL  BOURGET. — A Living  Lie. 

By  J.  D.  BRAY5HAW. — Slum  Silhouettes. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  New  Abelard. 

Matt.  | Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Charlatan. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS. -The  King  in  Yellow. 
By  J.  M.  CHAPPLE.— The  Minor  Chord. 
By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  & Crime.  | Deemster.  | Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.— By  Rise  of  River. 
By  ANNE  COATES. — Rie's  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  | The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Blacksmith  A Scholar. 
The  Tillage  Comedy. 


Yon  Play  me  False. 
Midnight  to  Midnight. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  | AfterD&rk. 
No  Name.  | Antonina 
Basil.  | Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 


The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 


By  WILKIE  COLLI  NS — continued. 


Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 

‘ I Say  No.' 

Little  Novels. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


M.  J.  COLQUHOUN.— Every  Inch  Soldier 
By  E.H. COOPER. — GeoiTory  Hamilton. 
By  V.  C.  COTES.  — Two  Girls  on  a Barge. 
C.  E.  CRADDOCK.—  His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELL1N. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 

Two  Masters. 

In  theKingdom  of  Kerry 
Interfennce. 

A Third  Person, 
Beyond  the  Pale. 

Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 


Diana  Barrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A Family  Likeness. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

'To  Let.'  | Mr.  Jervis. 

Village  Tales. 

Some  One  Else.  | Jason 

Infatuation. 

By  W.  CYPLES. — Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist  ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

H.  C.  DAVIDSON.— Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters. 
By  E.  DAWSON.— The  Fountain  of  Youth. 
By  J.  DE  M I LLE. —A  Castle  in  Spain. 
By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  1 Circe's  Lovers. 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 

True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  of  Michael 
Danevitch.  (Detcct.ve. 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private 


Man  from  Manchester. 

Records  of  Vincent  Trill 
The  Mystery  of 

Jamaica  Terrace. 

By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 

Old  Corcoran  s Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN. 

A Daughter  of  To  day.  I Vernon's  Aunt. 

By  A.  EDWARDES. — A Plaster  Saint. 
By  G.  S.  EDWARDS. — Snazelleparilla. 
By  G.  MANV1LLE  FENN 


Cursed  by  a Fortune 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray 
Commodore  Junk. 

The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin. 
Black  Blood. 

Double  Cunning. 

Bag  of  Diamonds,  &c. 


A Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle 
Master  of  Ceremonies 
Eve  at  the  Wheel.  &c. 
The  Man  with  a Shadow 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man's  Wife. 

In  Jeopardy.  Tn'ng. 
A Woman  Worth  Win- 


Ropes  of  S-nd. 

Jack  Doyle  s Daughter. 


By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. -Fatal  Zcr 
By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON 
One  by  One. 

A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

A Real  Queen.  | 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother1.  Wife.  | The  L aw t o n Girl. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

AStrange  Manuscript  Found  in  a Copper  Cylinder 
By  PAUL  GAULOT.  — The  Red  Shirts. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  I The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a Dream.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree 

By  E.  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Hoiross.  | The  Oo'der  Rook. 

Fair  Colonist  | Fosslckor  | Tnles  tre  j the  Veld. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

CECIL  GRIFFITH.— Cortnthla  Marazlon. 
SYDNEY  GRUNDY.— Days  of  hie  Vanity. 
By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 

A Florida  Enchantment. 

By  OWEN  HALL. 

The  Track  of  a Storm.  | Jeteam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
Glamour  of  Impossible.  I Through  a Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 

A Waif  of  the  Plains.  1 A Protegee  of  Jack 
A Ward  of  the  Golden  I Hamlin  a. 


Gate.  (Springs. 
A Sappho  of  Green 
Col.  Starbottle  8 Client. 
Busy.  | Sally  Dows. 
Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town 


Clarence. 

Barker’s  Luck. 

Devil's  Ford,  [celsior.' 


The  Crusade  of  the 
Three  Partners. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 


Ex 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.  ~ | Dust.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Ellice  Quentin.  David  Poindexter  s Dia- 

Sebastian  Strome.  appearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Spectre  of  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  KELPS. — IvandeBiron. 

By  1.  HENDERSON.— Agatha  Page. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Dorothy’s  Double.  I The  Queen’s  Cup. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HILL.  The  Common  Ancestor. 
By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  | Nugents  of  Carriconna. 

The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
VICTOR  HUGO. — The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 
FERGUS  HUME.— Lady  from  Nowhere. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


A Maiden  ali  Forlorn. 
The  Coming  of  Chioe. 
Nora  Creina. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 
April  s Lady. 

Peter's  Wifo.  | Lovice. 


A Mental  Struggle. 

Lady  Vemer’s  Flight. 

The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 

Professor's  Experiment. 

A Point  of  Conscience. 

By 

The  Leaden  Casket.  | Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  | Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R-  ASHE  KING.— A Drawn  Game. 
By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 

The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans  Gene. 

By  ADAM  LI  LB  URN.  |A  Tragedy  in  Marble 
By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts  | The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. -Gideon  Fierce. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

* My  Love  I*  | lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  justin  McCarthy 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton. 

Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends. 


A Fair  Saxon. 

Llnley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola. 

W&terd&le  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 
The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  Bing. 


Miss  Misanthrope.  The  Three  Disgraces. 

By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A London  Legend.  | The  Royal  Christopher. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.  | Pbantastes. 

VV.  H.  M ALLOC K.— The  New  Republic. 
P.  & V.  MARGUERITTE.— The  Disaster. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  I On  BriDk  of  a Chasm. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  | The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rnmeey's  Patient.  I The  Way  of  a Woman. 
TheVoict  of  the  Charmer  | A Son  of  Ithm&el. 

An  Adventuress. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

This  Btage  of  Fools.  | Cynthia. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  I The  King's  Assegai. 

LuckofGerardRidgeley.  | Rensh.  Fanning  sQuest. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  | Golden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  | Young  Lochinvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


The  Way  of  the  World. 
EobMartin  s Little  Girl 
Time's  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nai’s. 

Tales  in  Prose  A Vena. 
A Race  for  Millions. 
This  Little  World. 


A Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Val  Strange.  | Hearts. 

A Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  I Paul  Jones  s Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME  N1SBET.-*  Bail  Up  I' 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann  s.  I Billy  Bellew. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea. 

By  G.  OHNET. 

A Weird  Gift.  | Love's  Depths. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT — The  Sorcerei*. 
By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore.  I Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia.  (Gage. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  s 
Tricotriii.  | Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes 


In  a Winter  City. 
Friendship. 

Moths.  I Ruffino. 
Pipistrello.  I Ariadne. 
A Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Byrlin.  I Guilderoy. 
Santa  Earbara. 

Two  Offenders. 


The  Waters  of  Edera. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  WilL 
Sunny  Stories. 

A Trving  Patient. 

A Modern  Dick  Whit- 
tington. 


Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 

A County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  We  re 
Painted. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

Walter's  Word. 

High  Spirits.  iBy  Proxy. 

By  WILL  PAYNE.— Jerry  the  Dreamer, 
By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  | Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  I Nulma.  I Madame  Izan. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  | Foreigners.  I Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  Airs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Weird  Stories.  I A Rich  Man's  Daughter. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dr  ring.  | Heriel. 

By  F.  \V.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  ol  Justice.  I Woman  in  the  Dark. 
By  ALBERT  ROSS.— a Sugar  Princess. 
By  HERBERT  RUSSELL.  True  Blue. 
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The  Piccadilly  (v6)  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

Psff  Woffington ; and  Griffith  Gaunt. 


Christie  Johnstone 
Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  A the  Hearth. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The  Coarse  of  True 
Love  ; and  Single- 
heart  A Doubleface. 
Autobiography  of  a 
Thief ; Jack  of  all 
Trades  ; A Hero  and 
a Martyr ; and  The 
Watering  Heir. 


Love  Little.  Love  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Yrself  in  His  Place 
A Terrible  Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt,  & otherStories : 
& Good  Stories  of  Mad. 
A Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana;  and  Blole 
Characters. 


J»  RuNCIMAN.— 8kippers  and  Shellback*. 
By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

My  Shipmate  Lou'iie. 

Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Der.th. 

Is  He  the  Man  ? 

Good  Ship  Mohock.' 
The  Convict  Ship. 

Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL Drift  of  Fate. 

BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.— A Levantine  Family. 
By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment. 

Under  False  Pretences. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo’k  sle  Head 
A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mysteryof 'Ocean  Star' 
Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

A Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London’s  Heart 
Mary  Jane  Married. 


DagonetAbroad.  [Time. 

Once  Upon  a Christmas 
Without  the  Limelight. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  I The  Outsider. 

The  Master  of  Rathkelly.  Beatrice  A Benedick. 
Long  Odds.  I A Racing  Rubber. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea.  I A Minion  of  the  Moon. 
The  Grey  Monk.  Secret  Wyvern  Towers. 

The  Master  of  Trenance  | The  Doom  of  Siva. 

The  Web  of  Fate. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 

In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel. 


The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A Tragic  Honeymoon. 

A Proctor's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate. 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mary  Unwin. 


By  JOHN  STAFFORD.— Doris  and  I. 
By  R.  STEPHENS. — The  Cruciform  Mark. 
R.  A.  STERNDALE. — The  Afghan  Knife. 
R.  L.  STEVENSON. — The  Suicide  Club. 
By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 

The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. — The  Siren’s  Web. 
BERTHA  THOMAS.— The  Violin  Player. 


By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.  I Mabel  s Progress. 

Anae  Furness. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  I Scarborough's  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  The  Land-Leaguers. 

Marion  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Choice  Works. 

Library  of  Humour. 

The  Innocents  Abroad. 
Roughing  It ; and  The 
Innocents  at  Home. 
A Tramp  Abroad. 

The  American  Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Dete  :tive 
C 


Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 
Stolen  White  Elephant 
£1,000,000  Bank-note. 

C.  F.-TYTLER. — Mistress  Judith. 
By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

WhatShe  CameThrough  , Mrs  Carmichael’s  God- 


Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
Witch-Wife.  | S&pphira 


desses.  | Lady  Bell. 
Rachel  Langton. 

A Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A Young  Dragon. 


By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen  ( The  Prince  of  Balkistan 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

A Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.— The  Scorpion. 
By  F.  WARDEN. — Joan,  the  Curate. 

By  CY  WARMAN.— Express  Messenger, 
By  WILLIAM  WE5TALL 


The  Old  Factory. 

Red  Ry  vington. 

Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust 

Trust-money 

Sous  of  Belial. 

Roy  of  Roy’s  C?urt. 
With  the  Red  Eag’e. 
Strange  Crimes  l(Tru« 
Stories). 


For  Honour  and  Life. 

A Woman  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 

Nigel  Foitescue. 

Birch  Dene. 

The  Phantom  City. 

A Queer  Race. 

Ben  Clough. 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy  going  Fellow. 
By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life  ; and  Regimental  Legends. 

A Soldier's  Children. 

By  E.  ZOLA. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 

Abbe  Mouret’s  Transgression. 

The  Conquest  of  Plaasans.  | Gcrmlnal- 
The  Downfall.  1 His  Excellency. 

The  Dream.  I Money.  1 The  Dram-Sliop. 

Dr.  Pascal.  I Lourdes.  Rome.  | Paris. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  | Fruitfulness. 

By  ‘ Z Z. 9 — A Nineteenth  Century  Miracle 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


By  ARTEMUS 

I Ward  Complete 


WARD. 

EDMOND  ABOUT. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «.  each. 


Artemsi 

By 

The  Fellah.  ..  . 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid.  Wife,  or  Widow  7 I A Life  Interest. 
Blind  Fate.  Mona  a Choice. 

Valerie  i Fate.  I By  Woman’s  Wit. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN 


Philtstla.  | ' Babylon. 
8trange  Stories. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq  • Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.  [piece. 
Ivan  Greet’s  Master- 
The  Scallywag. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Fhra  tha  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Found  Guilty. 

A Recoiling  Vengeance 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford,  & c. 

Woman  of  Iron  Br&ce'ts 
The  Hardin?  Scandal. 
A Missing  Witness. 


Pettered  for  Life. 

Little  Lady  Linton. 

Between  Life  A Death. 

Bin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Lieut.  Barnabas. 

Honest  Davie. 

A Prodigal  s Progress. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Qrantley  Granga. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Note,.  | Chronicle,  of  No  man'. 

Savage  LIT.,  1 Land. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 
Ready  Money  Mortlboy 
My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

Sorts  and  Condi-  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

S. Katherine  s by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 
phanotis. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 
Avarice. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

In  Deacon's  Orders. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 


All 

tions  of  Men. 

The  Captains  Room. 
All  in  a Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 


By  / 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Flip.  | Maruja. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.  | Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  1 The  Deemster. 

A Son  of  Hagar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Black  Prince.' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Taul  Ferroll. 

Why  Patti  Ferroll  Killed  hla  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Soule.  | The  Red  Sultan. 

Bv  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 

The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Armadale.  | AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  7 
The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 
The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue  s Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 


My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 

*1  Sav  No!' 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novols. 

Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love. 


By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  A1ATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Village  Tales  and  Jungle 
Tragedies. 

Two  Masters. 

Mr.  Jervis. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  7 
Interference. 
CYPLES. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 

Riddles  Read. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

Diana  Barrington. 

‘To  Let.' 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

Proper  Pride. 

Ja  Family  Likeness. 

A Third  Person. 

By  W. 

He;\rts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe  s Lovers. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  1 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty 
Duncan  7 

Man  from  Manchester. 

A Detective’s  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  Airs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM  = EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  | Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  G.  A1ANVILLE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I The  Tiger  Lily. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  I Second  Mis.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  - five  Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  | The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Olympia.  King  or  Knave? 

One  by  One.  Romances  of  the  Law. 

A Real  Queen.  Ropes  of  Sand. 

Queen  Cophetua.  A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother’s  Wife.  I The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  I The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
What  will  World  Say  7 The  Golden  Shaft. 


Of  High  Degree. 

By  Mead  and  S'. ream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 

Heart  s Delight. 
Blood  Money. 


In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In^  Pastures  Green. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart.  

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I The  Wizard  of 

James  Duke.  | Mountain 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I The  Fossitkor 

A Fair  Colonist.  1 


the 


' 


f 


